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“THE RAILROAD OF ‘FIRSTS’ *’ 


Through a hundred years of progress the Erie has scored 


notable “‘firsts.”” It was the first long-distance railroad. First 
to use telegraph in its operations. First to link the Atlantic 
seaboard with the Great Lakes. First to transport California 
fresh fruit to the New York market . . . and one of the first 
railroads to engage in major dieselization. Today 172 Alco-GE 
diesel-electrics—largest fleet of any builder—are helping this 
great railroad to win traffic back to the rails. 
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As part of the Defense Preparedness 
Program, America’s railroads placed orders 

in 1950 for 2000 COMMONWEALTH One-Piece 
Cast Steel Underframes for flat cars, pulpwood 
cars and “special service”’ freight cars. 








a The one-piece construction, with metal 
distributed where it is needed most, provides 
exceptional strength without increase in 





weight, eliminating welded or riveted joints 


and connections, and saving manpower 





in car building. 


COMMONWEALTH Underframes are 
practically indestructible. They assure 
increased availability of freight cars 
with longer service-life and greatly 


reduced upkeep costs. 
One piece underframe 
for Missouri Pacific, 
G. M. & O. and Atlantic 
Coast Line pulpwood cars. 


Consult us about your requirements. 








One piece underframe for G. M. & O. 
and Union Pacific flat cars. 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS | 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. «© EDDYSTONE, PA. 
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very Construction Need 


Bethlehem Machine, Carriage and Lag Bolts are made 












in such a wide variety of sizes and types that they meet 
every construction requirement for standard bolts. 
We also produce a full line of American Standard 
Regular or Heavy Nuts, both square and hexagonal. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 























This new E-2B puts the final touch of distinction on 
your Diesel locomotives. Melodious F-Major tone 
has maximum carry and quality... gives a dominant 
warning ... also available in higher pitch. Two 
position valve for city and country volume. Present 
E-2 horns easily converted to E-2B. Ask for Descrip- 
tive Leaflet No. 2472-1 or for an “audition” in 


your office. 
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LOCK WASHER > 








The exclusive T-bolt connection of 
] “Union” Style U Swivel Front Rods assures 
maximum service life, because wear is effec- 
tively minimized by the unusually large contact 
areas. And, lost motion is prevented by the action 
of the spring lock washers. 
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“Union” Swivel Front Rods provide an 
? exceptionally strong connection between 
switch points .. . hold points vertical... 
yet permit the freedom of motion necessary to 
limit strain. 
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hether you install them .. . at hand-throw, 
spring, or power switches... slip switches 
or movable-point frogs ... you can specify 
“Union” Style U Swivel Front Rods with com- 
plete confidence. Their dependability and long 
life have been demonstrated by the thousands 
which have been in service for years. 










Union Swircn & Sicna Company 
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HOW’S YOUR RAILROAD DOING? Like nearly all 
other railroad statistics, ton-mileage per train hour is 
affected by many things, including some that management 
can’t entirely control—traffic pattern and physical character- 
istics, to mention only two. A road with relatively low 
hourly ton-mileage may actually be doing a better job, 
considering its particular circumstances, than one with more 
impressive statistics. But by and large, it’s pretty safe to 
say that any railroad with high ton-mileage per train-hour 
is being pretty well run. So here’s a bouquet to the Western 
Pacific, which took top honors in that department in 
February—the last month for which complete figures are 
available—with the highly creditable record of 71,219— 
gross. In second place was the Kansas City Southern, with 
66.037, followed by the Lehigh Valley. 62.984. the Norfolk 
& Western, 62,791, the Union Pacific, 61.186. and the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, 60.868. These and other freight operating 
statistics for “large” Class I railroads are given in the 
tables on pages 104 and 105. 
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IN THE NEWS: More railroad merchandise schedules. 
California manufacturers support “clean car” campaign.— 
M. P. extends “speedbox” service—C. & O. inaugurates 
“Speedwest.” new fast freight train, to cut Norfolk-Chicago- 
Toledo time by 24 hours.—A.C.L. begins coordinated truck 
service for interstate l.c.l. over 12 routes in Florida.— 
Frederic C. Dumaine, N.Y.N.H.&H. president. dies at 85. 
P.R.R. orders 132 diesel locomotives. comprising 218 units. 
1950 freight claim payments $24.9 million, or 21.9 per 
cent below 1949.—Knudson tells truckers not to “shirk 
common carrier duties.”—Gass reports improved car supply 
in April.—Southern roads ask 10 per cent increase in one- 
way passenger fares—B. & M. seeks higher commuter 
fares.—Court approves C. G. W. dividend payment plan. 
N. P. A. restricts delivery of used rails. axles.—Supreme 
Court sends train discontinuance cases back to state courts. 
More about who got what in locomotive steel allocations. 





PORTRAIT OF A BUSY MAN: Almost any railroad 
division superintendent might be the model for such a 
portrait—might be, that is, if any superintendent is ever 
still long enough to model for anything! There’s probably 
no job in the world that keeps its holders more constantly 
on the go—and none whose holders are. as a group, more 
faithful to the performance of their duties—than the 24- 
hour-a-day, seven-day-a-week chore of running a railroad 
division. Something of what such a job involves, and of the 
typical attitude toward it of at least one busy superintend- 
ent. are revealed in the page 36 “diary” of an actual work- 
ing day in the life of Seaboard Virginia Division Superin- 
tendent Charles I. Morton. 





HEAVY HAND OF BUREAUCRACY: Lots of people 
pay lip service to the idea of transport coordination. But 
such coordination seems likely to be no more than a beauti- 
ful dream so long as the present law is interpreted in the 
present way. As to what is meant by that—read the page 
49 description of the coordinated rail and highway transpor- 





tation system worked out over a long period of years by 
the Texas & Pacific. Ponder the advantages it has brought 
to the railroad and to shippers. And then consider the court- 
upheld I.C.C. decision which will probably force drastic 
curtailment or even complete suspension, so far as interstate 
trafic is concerned, of those features of the set-up which 
have been most valuable and ‘beneficial. If transport co- 
ordination is desirable, isn’t it about time the railroads 
were allowed to participate in it? 





LET’S SIMPLIFY TARIFFS: Common sense redesign of 
freight tariffs on an orderly and simplified basis would 
bring to shippers and railroads alike the benefits of easy. 
speedy, accurate rate checking. plus reduced tariff compila- 
tion, printing and mailing costs. So says J. R. Staley, vice- 
president of the Quaker Oats Company, in an article begin- 


ning on page 47. What’s more to the point, Mr. Staley 


makes some very specific suggestions as to tariff features 
that need correcting and as to how the corrections may be 


brought about. 


AT LONG LAST: After all the fuss and fury of the past 
few months. the railroads and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen finally reached. on May 25, a settlement of their 
long-standing wage and rules dispute. The settlement, which 
is based on the White House agreement of last December 
21, covers about 150,000 employees and will cost the car- 
riers about $97 million a year. Further details are given 
in the news—page 60. At press time, there had been no 
settlement in similar cases involving enginemen, firemen and 
conductors. 





DAILY DOUBLE: Re-equipment of the Great Northern’s 
“Empire Builder” has just made possible the first double- 
daily streamliner service ever offered on one railroad route 
between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest. The service 
itself is described on page 54: next week’s issue will con 
tain a detailed description of the equipment. 





FASTER EASTBOUND: The New York Central re- 
cently completed a number of improvements to its main 
and West Shore freight lines in the neighborhood of Syra- 
cuse. Result? Faster service for eastbound freight. For 
details, see page 44. 





SYSTEMATIC MAINTENANCE: Paperwork is necessary 
in railroading, just as in any other large organization. But 
paperwork can be a burden—or it can be a big aid to 
efficient, economical operation. It’s clearly in the latter 
category, so far as diesel locomotive maintenance on the 
Western Lines of the Southern System is concerned, where 
detailed records have been so set up as to permit increased 
locomotive mileage and at the same time to let supervisors 
supervise and not just shuffle papers. The record system is 
outlined on page 57. 
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Chemical men know which metals are friendly to their 
products. That’s why Shell Chemical Corporation operates 
a fleet of aluminum tank cars for shipping synthetic glycer- 
ine. Whether it is destined for resins, plastics, explosives 
or its many other uses, Shell’s glycerine will arrive pure 
and free from discoloration. 


Like Shell, other shippers of many liquid ladings choose 
aluminum tank cars for one or both of the following reasons: 


NO DAMAGE TO LADINGS—Aluminum does not con- 
taminate or discolor sensitive liquids, does not promote 
decomposition. 


NO DAMAGE TO CARS—Many acids and other corro- 
sive ladings have no effect on aluminum. Far less painting 
and maintenance required. 


Although military needs for aluminum may delay your pur- 
chase or lease of aluminum tank cars, why not get full infor- 
mation now? Alcoa pioneered the aluminum tank car—years 
ago, will make available to you all the accumulated knowl- 
edge of this development. Contact your car builder. Or 
write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1816F Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 





LADINGS LIKE THESE ARE MOVING 
IN TANK CARS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM: 


Glycerine Trichlorobenzene Formaldehyde 

Nylon Salts = Naphthenic Acid Hydrogen Peroxide 

Fatty Acids Acetic Anhydride Water White Rosin 

Nitric Acid Butyraldehyde Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 
Sorbitol Oleic Acid Glacial Acetic Acid 
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War goods 


ar goods must be made and materials must 
> move. Let nothing hinder this production and fast 
» transpotration. Delay in transport, damage to 
lading... these are sabotage! As never before, 
the cost of interruption dwarfs the extra price of 
assured protection. 

Goods in fast transport can be protected. 
| Waughmat Twin Cushion equipment protects both 
cars and lading against most of the excessive 
impacts of high speed freight train operation. The 
| Waughmat Twin Cushion device with its oversize 
cushioning pads is the modern safeguard espe- 
cially designed to give extra protection against 


AUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, New York - Chicago 


must move 


excessive coupling impacts and to provide added 
safety down the line. 

Cushioning in pull and in buff, Twin Cushions 
afford double action protection. Allowing a min- 
imum of uncontrolled movement, only the play in 
coupler connections, they minimize the impacts of 
pull-outs and run-ins and reduce the surging of 
heavy trains running at high speed. 

You can install Twin Cushions overnight ... you 
can equip all of your cars for safe transportation 
of defense goods with Waughmat Twin Cushions. 
Twin Cushions are the lowest cost big improve- 
ment you can make on any car. 


The premium you pay for Waughmat Twin-Cushion premium car and lading 
protection is estimated to be less than 1'2¢ per day percar...a small charge 
for the car and lading insurance provided by Waughmat Twin-Cushions 























or Your Light Iratfic 


USE A LOW-COST LOCOMOTIVE 
THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 





iT’S A DOUBLE THREAT— the Sacramento Northern duty engines totaling 400 hp it is a powerful unit for 


uses the 44-ton for switching and transfer. This diesel- road haul and yet is economically justified for 


electric is not yard bound. With its two heavy- switching work. 
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G-E 44-ton, 400-hp diesel-electric 


plus’’ in yard and road 





IT’S A MONEY-MAKER—20-—40% average savings 
is the story time and again with these 44-tonners. Case 
histories reveal that many railroads have paid for diesel- 
electrics in two, three and four years. The South Carolina 
State Port Authority, Charleston, S. C. received a one- 
third return on its investment in 16 months. Less fuel 
usage, less maintenance and service, less wear on road 
beds, greater utilization are some of the reasons for this 


amazing economy. 


IT’S A WORKHORSE— The Coudersport & Port 
Allegany Railroad at Coudersport, Pennsylvania has found 
the 44-tonner to be a hard worker. Ease of control, fast 
acceleration, good visibility permit fast switching. Speeds 
up to 35 mph also makes them good for the road, too. 


Whether it’s for switching or road haul, there’s a 
place for this locomotive on your railroad—in single 
—double—or triple unit operation. 


IT’S AVAILABLE—available 95% of the assigned 
time, on an average, as the Boston & Maine Railroad has 
discovered. To obtain this availability there are two 
power plants, each complete with battery-charging 
generator, air compressor, and traction motors which 
can be operated individually in an emergency. Push-button 
starting, simplified maintenance and servicing make the 
44-tonner ready to go the minute it’s wanted. And 10 


years of operating experience back them up. 





IT STICKS TO THE RAILS— the San Francisco & 


Napa Valley Railroad attests to its amazing adhesion which 


makes it just about the glueiest locomotive on wheels. 
Its parallel-connected motors give smooth, steady traction 
for the heaviest grades. 


For further information on the G-E 44- and 70-ton 
locomotives consult your nearest G-E sales office. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Rolled Steel Wheels 
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| Edgewater ; 
| Steel Company 
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Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chuect Linc 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


June 4, 1951” 


BETTER THAN 


... it takes all 3—the Builder, 
Operator and Oil Supplier—to assure 
top Diesel performance! 


No one knows all the answers to the problems arising 
from modern railroad Diesel operation. They are so varied, 
so complex. But, through the cooperation of builders, 
operators and oil suppliers, many of these problems have 
been solved ... others are being solved every day. 


We have been part of this cooperative research effort 
ever since we lubricated Dr. Diesel’s first engine...and we’re 
working even harder today! As a result, we have come up 
with new lubricating oils which contain all the known 
desirable properties for railroad operation. These oils are 
giving exceptional results on many major roads today! 


Our broad experience, our research facilities and our 
new products are available to you now to improve your 
Diesel operations. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., RAILROAD DIV., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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in this capacity 
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SILL MOVES 


WHILE THE CAR STANDS 


STILL 
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Equip all new cars with modern lading-protection ... better cushioning 
against the high speed shocks of classification yard distribution. 


For an almost nominal premium, any new freight car can be built to be 
practically shock proof. 


Equip all new cars with Duryea Cushion Underframe, the cushioning 
device with ‘‘shock-force control’’ which dissipates car coupling impacts 
and minimizes shock transference to car structure and lading. It provides 
that 40% margin of safety protecting both cars and lading against the 
majority of excessive classification yard impacts. Duryea Cushion Under- 
frame is your best and cheapest insurance of shipper good will. 


The best way today is specify Duryea. 


w U L $s & & Cc 3. 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


EXTRA LADING 


PROTECTION 
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@ In this specially designed 
car structure, body bolsters are 
connected by side sills, end sills 
and longitudinal stringers. The 
body bolsters and cross bearers 
serve as support and guide for an 
independent center sill. 


6 The center sill lies within 
the guides free to float in either 
direction, 


The sill moves while the car stands 
still 


13) Center sill movement is 
cushioned by coil springs, each of 
12,000 foot pounds capacity, 
placed between the body bolsters 
and couplers. Sill movement in 
either direction is restricted to 
seven inches. 


24,000 ft. Ibs. capacity 


4) Movement of the siil is still 
further retarded by friction be- 
tween floor and sill which increas- 
es with carloading due to deflec- 
tion of car floor. Total capacity, 
36,000 ft. Ibs. 


———- 


12,000 ft. ibs. capacity 


cushion underframe 




















@ 301A 
DURALITE GOGGLE 
(For Wear Directly Over the Eyes) 





Duralite - 
Goggles 


lf Workers Chip, Grind, Drive or Cut Rivets or Rails 
...Do Babbiting, Hand Tool or Machine Work 


SELECT ONE OF THESE GOGGLES TO PROTECT THEIR EYES! 


These popular, practical, “bread and_ butter” 
goggles are light in weight for comfort and strongly 
made for long life and the utmost protection against 
flying particles striking from any direction. 

The “301A” has individual eyecups, molded to fit 
eye contours, and has smooth, rounded edges. They 
wont conduct heat or electricity and afford wide 


vision. Air channels in the eyecups and many per- 


forations invite a natural draft behind lenses and 
reduce fogging. Ball-chain bridge adjusts easily and 
is insulated with curved tubing for comfortable fit. 

The “321A” features opaque eyecups specially 
made to fit over practically all types of personal 
glasses. Ventilation and anti-fog properties are sim- 
ilar to the “301A.” Bridge is of high grade leather 


and easily adjusted. 


YOUR NEAREST AO Safety Products Representative can supply you 













Y 321A 
DURALITE COVERGLAS GOGGLE 
(For Wear Over Personal Glasses) 


American @ Optical 


QUICK FACTS 
(Both Goggles) 


¢ Retaining rims are aluminum, specially treated 
to resist corrosion. 

¢ Lenses are either 50 mm. Regular Super 
Armorplate or 6 Curve Super Armorplate as de- 
sired. Clear or Calobar in medium, dark or extra 
dark shades. 

¢ Headband is one-piece rubber, easily adjustable. 
¢ Available with rubber cushions 
around edges of eyecups at slight 
extra cost. 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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High power ability 

does it . . . the instant surge of 
power you get in a battery-electric truck that’s 
Exide-Ironclad equipped.- And it’s finger-tip- 
control power... meets all demands in stop- 
and-go, lift-and-shift operations . . . plus split- 
second handling, easy maneuvering, accurate 
spotting. Exide-Ironclad Batteries also give you: 


ROUND -THE-CLOCK PERFORMANCE —no me- 
chanical troubles, no unscheduled down time. 


UNIFORM SPEED straight through to end 
of shift. 


LOW OPERATING COSTS — on the average of 
4 cents an hour for power . . . batteries absorb 
a very high percentage of charging current. 


auenr eu ano vouGO! 


LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS—seldom more than 
15 cents per shift. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LONG LIFE—proved on more 
than 100,000 heavy-duty jobs. 


INHERENT SAFETY — freedom from the hazards 
of fire, fumes, noise and uncleanliness. 


There are Exide-Ironclad Batteries for every 
size and make of battery-electric truck. 


Write for your FREE copy of the new 
Exide-Ironclad Battery Motive-Power Cata- 
log, Form 5161. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide-Ironclad’’ Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Off 


»».DEPENDABLE BATTERIES 






























hly-stressed structural joints hold tighter 
when bolted, latest tests prove! 


You can save substantially by substituting high-strength bolts 
for rivets in maintenance and erection of railroad bridges, as well 
as other structures subject to high stress. 

As a result of recent tests under the auspices of the Research 
Council of Riveted and Bolted Structural Joints, E. J. Ruble, 
Structural Engineer, research staff, A.A.R., made a number of 
field applications, using high-strength bolts in railway structures. 
From his findings, he estimates savings of $160,000 a year if high- 
strength bolts were used in railroad bridge repair alone...or a 
grand total of $440,000 a year saved if all field connections were 
bolted. The tests prove that high-strength bolts stay tight longer 
than rivets in joints subjected to the same vibrational loading. 

Ideally suited for highly-stressed structural joints are RB&W 
quenched and tempered steel bolts ... heat-treated to assure the 
best combination of tensile strength, toughness and ductility to 
meet heavy load conditions. 

Address RB&W at Port Chester for a report on “The Effect of 
Various Fasteners on the Fatigue Strength of a Structural Joint.” 

































RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY dif AL 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, IIl., Los An- THE COMPLETE 
geles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, foley Vane aman t3 
Chattanooga, Dallas, Oakland. Sales agents at: Portland, Seattle 


106 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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MORE USERS BUY MORE A‘S:F RIDE-CONTROL’ 


TRUCKS THAN ALL OTHER TRUCKS COMBINED 








... BECAUSE RIDE-CONTROL IS SMOOTH-RIDING, 





LONG-LASTING-—CUTS OPERATING COSTS! 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Mint Mark of Uj) Fine Products 
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* 
design 
NEW Chilled Car Wheel design (AAR X-1) 


_i provides superiority in every important requisite: Greater 





strength... more economical... less service wear. 


dependability 


NEW Chilled Car Wheels are safer than ever... proven by 
test on leading Railroads... adopted as a new standard by the A.A.R. 


Backed by chilled wheel reliability for over 100 years. 


durability 


NEW Chilled Car Wheels are stronger... have 





greater rim and flange strength... give longer tread wear.. 


i result in fewer wheel failures. 
NEW Chilled Car Wheels are the result of continuous 


development and improvement by members of the AMCCW... 


to produce the finest possible freight service car wheels. 


Discuss the advantages of new Chilled Car Wheels 
for freight service with an Q-C-f representative. 
American Car and Foundry Company, New York 
Chicago + St. Louis - Cleveland + Philadelphia 


Washington + Pittsburgh + San Francisco 
Dp tw) 
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ANCHORLITE’ 


THE SUSPENDED /NSIDE AND UNDERSIDE \LLUMINATOR 


FOR EXPEDITING FREIGHT LOADING 








“TRADEMARK” 








*PAT OTHER 


PATS 


NO 
PEND 


2,538,655 
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HOOKED 
IN 
PLACE 


SELF ANCHORING 


TRAILER APPLICATION AND ADJUSTING 


AA 














EMERGENCY 
PULL-OUT 


SELF RETRACTING 






SAVES MAN HOURS 


REDUCES MAINTENANCE AND 
REPLACEMENT COSTS 


weer 


REDUCES FIRE AND 
ACCIDENT HAZARDS 








The Pyle-National ANCHORLITE answers the 
need for a convenient, economical source of the 
good lighting required, temporarily, inside 
freight cars, trucks and trailers while at loading 
platforms. It is also used to light the underside 
of equipment in locomotive and car shops and 
in warehouses and stock rooms for lower bin 
lighting. 

The Pyle-Anchorlite is suspended overhead 
where it is out of the way yet always convenient 


1356 N. KOSTNER AVENUE 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGE 
International Railway Supply Co 


LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHTS GYRALITES TURBO - GENERATORS 








THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


NTS in principal cities of the United States and Canada. EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 
30 Church St., New York. CANADIAN AGENT: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal 


and easy to reach when needed. In freight 
houses it is designed to be suspended from a 
messenger wire on which it can slide the full 
length of a loading platform bay, to any posi- 
tion where the freight car door may be spotted 
on the tracks. Spring tension anchors it in posi- 
tion for use without other means of holding and 
takes care of all variations in freight car door 
height. 

Write for Anchorlite Bulletin 





CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1897 


FLOODLIGHTS PLUGS & RECEPTACLES MULTI-VENT AIR-DISTRIBUTION 
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Fitting petroleum prod- 

ucts to the job is one of 

Ashland's greatest ac- 
complishments. Modern refinery methods, applied to 
a selected supply of fine crudes, allow us to offer a 
complete range of diesel fuels that meet all the re- 
quirements of various types of engines as well as 
specific operating applications and conditions. 


Ashland recognizes that intelligent selection of fuel 
for any specific engine and application is exceed- 
ingly vital. Care in this selection and adherence to 
one uniform quality will pay off in better engine 
performance, increased fuel efficiency and less 
maintenance. Ashland’s laboratory checks through- 


Lil Mil 


‘and 
Seti 


DIESEL 





tyels 


out the refining processes carefully guard this 
uniformity and assure you continuous, efficient 
operation. 


Ashland’s engineers will gladly consult with you 
and help you select the type of fuel best suited to 
your specific requirements. One trial will quickly 
convince you that it pays to use Ashland tailored 
diesel fuels. 





VALVOLINE 


Jeni ASHLAND and VALVOLINE diesel oils and 

S an. 

(pablez special heavy-duty lubricants are known 
| throughout the industry for the fine job they 


are doing, protecting equipment and maintain- 


ing it at top efficiency. 





Special DIESEL LUBRICANTS 


Our complete line includes heavy-duty, deter- 
gent oils, special engineered oils for railroad 
and other high-power output applications, as 
well as lubricants for construction and truck 


equipment. Write for complete information. 
























































"Flexo=4’s sure siam the lid 


oN 









National Flexo-4 journal lids are of malleable 
iron construction carefully designed to seal the 
front end of the box from dirt, and retain the oil. 
Each Flexo-4 lid offers 4 big advantages: 


LONG LIFE—malleable iron construction resists corro- 
sion, shock, distortion . .. lasts through the years. 


FLEXIBLE FiT—spring controlled...compensates for var- 
iations and wear of journal-box mouth and hinge lug. 


TIGHT FiT—keeps oil in and dirt and water out. 





POSITIVE OIL RETURN—oil return ledge feeds oil into 
the box instead of letting it seep out of journal box 
. +. improves lubrication. 


FOR ALL NEW CARS AND REPLACEMENTS, SPECIFY NATIONAL FLEXO-4 LIDS. 
NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO. 


A-3572 
FOR TRANSPORTATION 


ATIONAL MALLEABLE and. STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY “5° 


COUPLERS @ TRUCKS @ YOKES © DRAFT GEARS @ JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS 
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The opportunity for greater volume business is 
open today to all railroads. Current high levels 
of freight traffic prove it. But this opportunity 
cannot be fully realized if your road is hamstrung 
by outworn or obsolete equipment... freight 
cars that cost too much to keep rolling or pile 
up too much time in the shop. 


That’s why, when you’re considering car replace- 
ment, it pays to remember Pressed Steel Car 
Company. Years of experience are behind every 
custom-built or standard Pressed Steel Car. Box 
cars, refrigerator cars, gondola or hopper cars— 
all are engineered for maximum - 
operating efficiency and economy. ic — se ciate 


Y ting fig ill rei 
our operating figures will prove it. (aga S past 
: all steel box car 1914 
FIRST 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. UNICEL 1950 


6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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‘ORDER M-38 MAKES 


With the issuance of NPA Lead Conservation Order 
M-38, Gould’s newly announced PLUS-PERFORM- 
ANCE PLAN is exactly what you need now to con- 
serve and extend your essential battery power! In 
fact, you can improve battery performance as much as 
50% if you use this plan to help you (1) buy batteries 
to fit the job; (2) charge and handle them properly; (3) 
maintain them systematically; and (4) know their con- 


dition at all times. 


The GOULD PLUS-PERFORMANCE PLAN is a com- 


plete conservation program based on charts, record 





pare, Towel Thane Gr} 


cards, bulletins, specifications and articles explaining 
and illustrating how to get more production and 
greater performance from your storage battery equip- 


ment. 


LET THIS PLAN GO TO WORK FOR YOU 
Write Today! 


All this material is yours—free 
and without obligation. A request 
on your letterhead for informa- 
tion on any battery problem will 
bring by return mail appropriate 
literature and booklet explaining 
the complete plan. Write us, atten- 
tion Field Engineering Department. 











STORAGE BATTERIES 


GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC., trenton 7, NEW JERSEY 


Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 
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HOW TO MODERNIZE 
CAR DUMPERS 
THE EASY WAY 


The Lakefront Dock and R.R. Terminal Co. modernized 
and expanded its Toledo car dumper facilities to provide 





better service. It found that by ordering all its electrical 
equipment from one manufacturer it could place the 
responsibility and headaches of co-ordinated engineering 
and product delivery in a central location—it took 
advantage of G.E.’s project co-ordination system. 

Lakefront’s two modernized car dumpers and one new 
one were completely equipped with G-E motors, control, 
switchgear and allied apparatus, delivered as they were 
needed. 

For your heavy construction work, ask your G-E repre- 
sentative to show you how G-E project co-ordination 
saves you time and money. General Electric, Schenectady 5, 


New York. 





Shop Motors and Controls @ Shop Testing Equipment 
@ Undercar Power Plants @ Lighting Systems e Elec- 
tric Heaters @ Signal Power Systems @ Power Dis- 
tribution Systems @ Electric and Diesel-electric 
Locomotives. 


GENERAL @&® ELECTRIC 
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BEFORE MakZa CLEANING 


—_— to hold grade levels on dirty ballast, 
or provide a clean ballast cushion with a 
grade raise has long been a major maintenance 
of way headache. Now, with the Matisa Ballast 
Cleaner, you can hold the grade level (or lower 
it), yet put as much as eighteen inches of 
thoroughly cleaned ballast under ties! 


Matisa cleaning—and only Matisa—solves the 
common grade problems at crossings, under- 
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CLEAN BALLAST 


AFTER MaltZa CLEANING 


passes and in yards... And used with the Matisa 
Tamper, produces roadbed that is better than 
new-laid track put down with other ballasting 
methods. 


Matisa Ballast Cleaners are furnished on a super- 
vised rental basis for cleaning 1,000 feet or 1,000 
miles of your track . . . rapidly, efficiently and 
completely. Write our M. W. Engineering Depart- 
ment for details on 1951 Cleaner availability. 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORP. 


224 South Michigan Blvd. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD Alida tRACKWORK riences 


e Chicago 4, Illinois 
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BEFORE MakZa CLEANING 


aac to hold grade levels on dirty ballast, 
or provide a clean ballast cushion with a 
grade raise has long been a major maintenance 
of way headache. Now, with the Matisa Ballast 
Cleaner, you can hold the grade level (or lower 
it), yet put as much as eighteen inches of 
thoroughly cleaned ballast under ties! 


Matisa cleaning—and only Matisa—solves the 
common grade problems at crossings, under- 


















CLEAN BALLAST 


AFTER Maida CLEANING 


passes and in yards... And used with the Matisa 
Tamper, produces roadbed that is better than 
new-laid track put down with other ballasting 
methods. 


Matisa Ballast Cleaners are furnished on a super- 
vised rental basis for cleaning 1,000 feet or 1,000 
miles of your track .. . rapidly, efficiently and 
completely. Write our M. W. Engineering Depart- 
ment for details on 1951 Cleaner availability. 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORP. 


224 South Michigan Blvd. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD Alida tRACKWoRK haa 


e Chicago 4, Illinois 
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SCULLIN REY TRUCKS 


CUSHIONED MOTION 
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NEW YORK 
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TESTED IN USE! And what a test! 2,660,000 Signode One- 
Piece . . . One-Man Grain Doors applied to 1,330,000 
grain cars which travel from Canada to Mexico—from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic! 

Signode One-Piece... One-Man Grain Doors are light- 
weight. They weigh only 14 pounds each... are 6 feet 
high. One man can erect them. Only two used per car! 

Signode One-Piece... One-Man Grain Doors are leak- 
proof. Weight of load seals bottom and sides. 


Signode One-Piece... One-Man Grain Doors eliminate 
need for heavy barricades which frequently splinter or 
break, clogging doorways. 

Signode One-Piece... One-Man Grain Doors are opened 
quickly, easily. Blow of ax on top strap starts grain flow- 
ing. As straps are cut, they can be folded back out of way. 

Signode One-Piece...One-Man Grain Doors are made 
of strong steel strapping, scientifically spaced between 
laminations of water-repellent kraft liner board. 


APPROVED by Association of American Railroads— 
Pamphlet No. 36, Revised. For further information write 


SIGNODE 
STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


Railroad Sales Division 
2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 
Offices coast to coast. 
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Write today for complete technical data: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., Dept. RA-611 sus 
Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Avenue, 


Indianapolis, Ind. Affiliate Member A.A.R. 


ONSISTENTLY EPENOABLE 
CORNELL-DUBILIER 
VIBRATOR CONVERTERS with Railroad Dependability 


PLANTS IN SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J.; NEW BEDFQRD, WORCESTER, AND 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE, R. 1.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; FUQUAY 
SPRINGS, N. C.: AND SUBSIDIARY, THE RADIART CORP., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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reason why railroads standardize on 
SOLID JOURNAL BEARINGS 


A smooth ride requires control of /ateral shocks and 
vibration, as well as vertical. That’s why nothing 
equals the smooth ride of the standard truck equipped 
with A.A.R. Solid Journal Bearings. The Solid Bear- 
ing has ‘“‘built-in flexibility” in the form of lateral 
clearance ... normal lateral shocks and vibration are 
cushioned instead of being rigidly opposed, being 
contained in the wheel and axle instead of transmitted 
through the car to the lading. This flexibility is ac- 
complished without expensive, complicated designs that 
hamper free interchange of cars. 

The efficient, simple design of the Solid Journal 
Bearing has made unmatched records of dependable 
service—and low cost service. Asa result, 
they’re standard equipment on America’s 


N Freight Cars. 


Flexible Control of lateral shocks — another 


More Service-Proved FACTS about 
Solid Journal Bearings 
Unmatched Performance — with as high as 6!4 Mil- 
lion bearing miles per car setout. 


Easiest to Maintain — replacement takes minutes, 
without need for skilled labor. 

Simple in Design—the only answer to unrestricted 
interchange. 

Lowest Cost—save over 25% on car cost; average 
only $20.00 per car set in replacement. 

Most Liberal Tolerances — axles can be used and 
re-used with simple roller burnishing. 

Lowest Running Friction—a single film of oil permits 
faster acceleration, lower running resistance — 
particularly at low temperatures. 

Lightest Weight—up to 60% less dead weight than 
any other type of bearing. 


National Bearing Division—Serving America’s Railroads Since 1874 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


COMPANY 
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4937 Manchester Avenue «+ St. Louis 10, Mo. 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. ¢ MEADVILLE, PA. ¢ NILES, OHIO «© PORTSMOUTH, VA. @ ST. PAUL, MINN. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Just as our Nation’s well-being demands free 
interchange of rolling stock, so must all freight 
car parts be freely interchangeable. They must 
provide dependable all-weather performance— 
with quick, easy maintenance and minimum 











standby inventories. 


The low-cost AAR solid bearing does more 
than that. It’s unrestricted as to speed and load, 
light in weight, quiet running, smooth riding 
—yet boasts an unequalled performance 
record in severest railroad service. 
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Standard AAR SOLID BEARINGS have helped to make it so! 
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AARsolid jonrual BEARINGS 

Be sure to get 

your free copy 
of the 


fuels 


See why America’s Railroads 
have standardized on Solid Bearings 


HERE’S A PARTIAL LiST OF CONTENTS: 


... Why Solid Bearings are UNRESTRICTED AS 
TO SPEED AND LOAD. 


...The facts about FRICTION —Solid Bearings 


require minimum power over a whole run. 


... What LIGHTER WEIGHT of Solid Bearings 


really means in practical train operation. 


.. How Solid Bearings increase the ton-miles po- 
tential AT MINIMUM COST. 


A free copy is yours on request. Just write a post 
card or letter to Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION Subsidiar 


‘ NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


N.I.T. LEAGUE GETS INTO THE ACT 


Against the recommendation of a majority of its 
officers, the influential National Industrial Traffic League 
voted, at its spring meeting in Chicago on May 11, to 
remain an active participant in Ex Parte 175, the na- 
tional railroad freight rate case now being heard by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The league’s position 
merits, perhaps, greater sympathy than it would have 
in previous rate advance cases, because many firms 
currently face the prospect of operating under price 
ceilings. True, the prices many of them charge for their 
products have been raised steeply since Korea, while 
the price of railroad freight transportation has not, 
except for the 2.4 per cent interim-relief increase ap- 
proved March 12. But, obviously, shippers who may be 
prevented from raising prices further take a different 
view of freight rate increases than they would if they 
were still operating in a free market. 

However understandable the sentiments which under- 
lay the league’s decision to “get into the act’”—as one 
member phrased it—its position nevertheless is certainly 
open to question. This is why its own executive com- 
mittee recommended that the league get out, and stay 
out, of Ex Parte 175 altogether. 

The rate of return for the railroad industry as a 
whole is near the bottom of the list of the country’s 
corporate enterprises and no single railroad enjoys net 
earnings, in relation to plant investment, which would 
be considered tolerable by most industrial concerns. 
On the basis solely of those wage boosts to which the 
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railroads are already committed, there exists a good 
argument for a rate increase for all the roads. 

The revenue needs of the individual lines show a 
wider disparity today than for a long time past. Rightly 
or wrongly, shippers again raise the bogey that, if the 
.C.C. gives the “poor” roads what they need, it will 
unduly enrich their better-off relatives. The heated dis- 
cussion at the May 11 meeting of the league brought 
out the insoluble conflict which exists as a result. Some 
large industries in the East, for example, recognize 
that failure to relieve the demonstrated financial distress 
of some of the carriers in their territory will imperil 
their own business. Several of them pointed to the 
recent drastic curtailment by one large road of its 
freight car shopping program, notwithstanding the per- 
sistence of car shortages on its lines. They are willing 
to pay more for freight service, if necessary to stave 
off what some of them described as “impending collapse.” 
But shippers elsewhere object to conceding revenue in- 
creases to carriers in their territories which they regard 
as sufficiently well provided for. There are very few 
people who will concede to a railroad the right to make 
money at a rate which is commonplace in other industry. 

Some shippers in the East—who, as a result of previous 
national decisions, have already borne higher percentage 
increases in rates than have their competitors in other 
regions—are fearful lest they be further handicapped in 
geographical location if future rate increases are based 


solely on the immediate revenue needs of individual 
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roads: they want the other territories to bear increases 
loo. 

It is difficult to see how the league can properly 
represent sectional interests so obviously at variance. 
Its members voted that its counsel and special com- 
mittee would not take a position either as to a uniform 
nationwide increase or varying increases in the ter- 
ritories. But, at the same time, they voted to instruct 
counsel “to challenge by cross examination and, if 
deemed feasible. by general rebuttal evidence, the car- 
riers’ claims as to probable revenue deficiencies, to the 
end of requiring full proof on which the commission 
can determine the extent of any true need for further 
net revenues.” 

How can the league insist upon “full proof” without 
uncovering the inconvenient fact that some railroads 
are poorer than others? How can it admonish the I.C.C. 
to “determine the extent of any true need” without 
itself getting involved in territorial differences? 

Counsel John S. Burchmore interpreted the league’s 
proper and useful functions in a national rate case of 
this character as: 

(1) an aid to the I.C.C. procedurally, 

(2} an agent to bring to the record all the facts 

which will improve it. 

(3) a guide to individual members in the presenta- 

tion of their own cases. 
The I.C.C., he asserted, has informed the league that its 
appearance heretofore has been “helpful.” 

On this point. G. H. Shafer, general trafic manager 
of Weverhaeuse Sales Company and a member of the 
executive committee. argued that the league faces a 
dilemma when it tries “to get into the act without 
taking a position.” He admitted that, in previous cases, 
the league was a useful participant in protecting pro- 
cedural integrity—as for example in effecting proper 
disposition of fractions and provision for the absorption 
of increased switching charges. But thus far in this 
case. he claimed. no solution had been found to the 
“difficulty of finding a common ;ground” upon: which 
the league could represent its members in anything but 
a vague and unsatisfactory position. 

John B. Keeler. of Koppers Company, a past president 
of the league, in explaining why the executive com- 
mittee “reluctantly” recommended that the body get 
out of the case. asserted that it was difficult for the 
league's counsel to give regard to the record and at the 
same time ignore evidence placed on that record pur- 
porting to show that the revenue needs of certain 
eastern carriers are greater than those of the railroads as 


a whole. 


Danger in Participation 


However the league may hedge its participation in 
Ex Parte 175 with “don'ts” for its counsel, it will find it 
difficult to avoid taking a position which will hurt some 
of its members. The fact is—as Mr. Burchmore told the 


members—the league has so high a standing that the 
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I.C.C. automatically gives “definite acceptance” to its 
views. No matter how softly the league may tread in 
this case, it cannot help but exert enormous pressure 
with the big stick with which it is unavoidably endowed. 
There is danger that its participation may result in 


accomplishing what many individual members of the 
league wish to avoid—i.e., starvation of needy carriers to 
a point where shippers themselves would be adversely 
affected—by reason of an unduly niggardly decision or 


increased delay in reaching a decision at all. 


Origin of the Paradox 


The paradoxical situation in which the league finds 
itself points up the obsolescence of our regulatory 
system. At the May 11 meeting, A. M. Ribe. while 
favoring participation in Ex Parte 175 “as long as the 
law is as it is,” questioned whether the difficulty in 
which the league finds itself does not arise from the 
fact that “we still have over-regulation left over from 
old monopoly days.” He urged that consideration be 
given to changes in the law which would leave control 
over the general level of rates to the carriers themselves. 

The railroads themselves have thus far given no 
indication that they would like to replace the present 
pattern of I.C.C. action on national freight rate pro- 
posals with independent action by individual roads 
or by concerted action without the necessity of I.C.C. 
approval. The canary in the cage forgets what freedom 
is like. Nevertheless, the fact remains that more freedom 
to individual roads or groups in meeting rate competi- 
tion in specific commodities between specific points— 
such as trainload rates to stave off the construction of 
pipe lines—would have prevented some of the erosion 
of traffic and revenues which makes urgent the present 
national rate plea of the railroads. 

The solution of the problem of granting more freedom 
in railroad rate-making, without at the same time in- 
creasing the present chaos of carrier pricing, is a prime 
job for both the railroads and their customers. Here it 
would seem the National Industrial Traffic League could 


“vet into the act” with good purpose. 





TWO PROBLEMS 
WHICH ARE ONE 


Not long ago a load of barreled pickles was seen in 
a box car, with nearly every barrel substantially 
damaged. The chances were small that anything other 
than rough handling caused this damage, because the 
car was less than six months old and was equipped with 
what is generally considered to be a modern, good- 
riding truck, having long-travel springs: and the lading 
was well secured. 

Rough handling has as its obvious disadvantages the 
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loss of money from claims and the loss of traffic from 
dissatisfied patrons, but it is harmful in other ways 
too. It can encourage some people to think that there 
is little point in improving the freight-car ride as long 
as the lading gets banged up from other causes. It can 
cause others to wonder whether it would not be better 
to concentrate more on better equipment for securing 
the lading, and for reducing the effect of impact from 
slack and switching, than to continue the improvement 
of such basic components as the trucks. 

Efforts toward improving the basic riding quality of 
freight cars should not be curtailed in any way because 
of these other considerations, important though they 
may be. Neither should anything be overlooked which 
will contribute to the better handling of traffic, whether 
it be in the form of mechanical devices to reduce shocks, 
loading arrangements to give better protection to the 
lading, or means of educating and impressing train 
crews on the importance of careful handling of trains. 

Where, for example, should educational or test work 
be handled by individual roads, where by collective 
action, where by the various supply companies? There 
is no easy answer to these questions, particularly insofar 
as they are complicated by interchange and the at- 
tendant relatively small percentage of time many cars 
spend on the owner’s rails. But, easy or not, there is a 
definite need to find answers to the many problems of 
freight handling if traffic is to be held on the rails when 
competition again becomes as serious as it was before 
Korea: 


come from damage claim payments. 


and if the railroads are to lose less of their in- 





FREIGHT TARIFFS — 
A PUZZLE IN NEED OF SOLUTION 


Shippers show signs of becoming increasingly restive 
on railroad freight tariff simplification—as is testified 
by the increasing activity and vigor of the National 
Industrial Traffic League’s committee on freight tariff 
simplification. Shippers are vitally interested for two 
reasons: 

(1) The increasing complexity of tariffs adds to the 
cost of, and increases the difficulties of, industrial traffic 
management. 

(2) Complexity is likewise increasing carrier freight 
tariff costs—eventually reflected in freight rates. 

The railroads have long been interested in tariff 
simplification. In recent years simplification and con- 
solidation of local tariffs has been effected by a number 
of roads and there is now under way a program for 
consolidating all recent rate increases into the basic 
tariffs of all the railroads. 

But with these accomplishments many shippers are 
not satisfied. They are pressing for basic reform—for 
revision of basic tariff publication forms and_pro- 
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cedures—which they contend lie at the roots of many 
of the surface evils. They are of the opinion that most 
of the improvements actually effected by the railroads 
are on “fringe” matters which do not reach the core of 
the problem. 

On their part the railroads contend that many of the 
basic practices of which the shippers complain are made 
necessary by tariff rules. To which the shippers—several 


of whom are ex-railroad men with considerable ex- 
perience in compiling freight tariffs—reply. “Change 


the rules to eliminate or overcome the objectionable 
practices.” 

A very real and legitimate source of tariff troubles are 
“Fourth the 


Commission, which frequently involve changes which 


Section” orders of Interstate Commerce 
are so complicated, one experienced tariff man puts it, 
‘as to virtually defy publication in a tariff.” But shippers 
are quick to point out that the railroads have never 
commission with practical 


seriously approached the 


suggestions for remedying—or at least relieving—these 
rate order difficulties. 
Everyone acquainted with the subject of railroad 
freight tariff simplification—shippers and railroad men 
alike—is quick to admit that the subject is exceedingly 
complex and threaded with many inter-relationships and 
combinations which would take months. or even years, 
to examine thoroughly. It may be that the sheer magni- 
tude of the task—especially when considered in con- 
nection with the current and pressing mountains of 


tariff tariff 


pause and is the root of the often-heard statement that 


routine matters—is giving railroad men 


basic reform would take “at least ten years to just get 
started.” The N. [. T. 


tion committee suggests that the railroads establish a 


League’s freight traffic simplifica- 


joint tariff research bureau in Chicago, staffed with 
well-paid, full-time tariff experts, and charged with the 
problem of untangling the snarled threads leading to 
basic tariff simplification. These proposals were discussed 
in an article in the March 5 issue of this paper -.nd are 
given further airing in an article on page 47 of this 


issue. 





ENLIGHTENED SHIPPERS 


“Low railroad earnings are not due to conditions inherent 
within the industry. They come from a combination of fac- 
tors; an unsound national transportation policy; the need 
for a more enlightened public attitude, and a more enlight- 
ened attitude on the part of the shippers who tend to take 
the railroads and railroad service for granted. The time is 
here when the users of transportation must select the service 
best suited to their needs when appraised on its merit, and 
related to its complete cost. The seeking of cheap trans- 
portation at public expense advances the cause of socialism, 
for it passes on a part of the transportation cost to the 
Donald V. Fraser, president of the Missouri- 
the Emporia (Kans.) Chamber of 


taxpayers.” 
Kansas-T exas, 
Commerce. 
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eS 
The telephone is such an important instrument in 
running a railroad that Mr. Morton uses the Sea- 
board’s P.B.X., the regular Bell commercial line, 
and the railroad’s message line 


The superintendent of the Seaboard Air Line’s Virginia 
division, with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C., is C. I. 
Morton. He is responsible for the operation of some 505 
miles of railroad, 257 miles of which is the predomi- 
nantly single-track north-south majn line of the $.A.L., 
between Richmond, Va., and Hamlet, N. C. Over this 
segment of the main line of this railroad in the period 
of 24 hours pass 17 first-class and 10 second-class trains, 
in addition to extra freights, with the exact number of the 
latter depending on the amount of business available. The 
division, including branches, handles 41 scheduled trains 
of all classes each day. Altogether, some 3,500 employees, 
ranging from assistant superintendents to gang forces, 
car knockers, hostlers, clerks and trainmen, call Mr. 
Morton “the boss.” To these employees, in the period of 
a month, is paid about $1,130,000, while all operating 
expenses for the division run to about $1,600,000. So 
it's a pretty big job, this being a division superintendent. 
Nevertheless, in addition to handling this job, Mr. 
Morton finds time. among other things, to be a very 
active president of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents (his term is up this month) and the 
chairman of the Superintendents’ Association of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Gateway, and to hold the chairman- 
ship of the North Carolina Safety Conference, which 
was held at Winston-Salem on the 17th of last month. 
All of which would seem to bear out the old saying. 
“If you want something done. give it to a busy man.” 
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A Superintendent Works Long Hours 





A DAY IN THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES MORTON 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor 


Mr. Morton’s day is a long one, beginning very early 
in the morning and, frequently, ending about the time 
most men are going to bed after a pleasant evening at 
home. He’s up about 6:00 a.m. and calls the night chief 
dispatcher (whose tour of duty runs until 8:00 a.m.), 
whether he’s on the road or in Raleigh, to see how things 
are going on his part of the railroad. Shortly after that 
he’s headed for his office, if he’s in town. After another 
little check on the situation, he generally goes down to 
the passenger station to take a look at the morning pas- 
senger trains, three of which hit Raleigh within the 40- 
minute period from 7:20 a.m. to 8:00 a.m., along with 
a northbound “hot-shot” freight, No. 82. Then, if he 
hasn’t had his breakfast, he may eat, which is exactly 
what happened on the morning of the day this Railway 
Age reporter spent with him. After that, as the Seaboard 
superintendent says, the day begins in earnest. 


A “Light” Day 


Shortly after we got back to the Seaboard offices, about 
8:40 a.m., into the superintendent’s office walked the 
division car distributor, M. C. Capps, and H. A. Mc- 
Allister, (day) chief dispatcher. Mr. McAllister reported 
that traffic was going to be a little “light” that day and 
that all the motive power requirements were nicely in 
hand at the three larger terminals, Hermitage (Rich- 
mond), Raleigh and Hamlet. Furthermore, he said: (1) 
he had received already the consists of most of the 
freights coming his way, and (2) the railroad was op- 
erating close to the “advertised.” Since nothing extra 
was coming their way, things were in pretty good shape. 
Mr. Capps reported that the division’s car supply was 
in good shape, for that day at least. Mr. Morton then 
proceeded to ask Mr. Capps if he had been able to take 
care of the 64 covered hoppers needed at Hopewell, Va., 
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Left—On duty at one of the centralized traffic control boards 
at division headquarters in Raleigh is dispatcher D. C. Shep- 
heard. Mr. Morton looks over the board and the dispatcher’s 
sheet, while R. C. Jones, assistant chief dispatcher, looks on 


on that day. The answer was yes, that he had rounded 
up a bunch of northern road hoppers headed toward 
home, which would be loaded to their home territory. 

After making their reports, Messrs. Capps and Mc- 
Allister left the office with a “see you later.” Mr. Morton 
said to me, as soon as they had left, “McAllister is in 
here by 7:30 each morning. The first thing he does is to 
locate each train and learn what its consist is. Then 
he gets busy and calls the Hamlet terminal trainmaster 
so he can make his plans on what we will have to run 
in the way of trains that day, and assigns power accord- 
ingly. Incidentally, while he is talking with Hamlet the 
terminal trainmaster at Raleigh is listening in so that 
he may know what’s coming to him to be handled. When 
McAllister has everything straight with Hamlet and 
Raleigh he calls Hermitage, again with Raleigh listening, 
to tell that terminal what’s coming and to find out from 
them what they will have southbound. Incidentally, the 
R.F. & P. is listening in on this one, too, and in all 
conferences the roundhouse general foremen are in- 
cluded. Roundhouse foremen are included for the obvious 
reason that they have to have the power ready at the 
right time, and to check us to see that we don’t assign to 
a run engines or units that are due for inspection. This 
process, of course, is repeated by each trick chief in his 
tour of duty.” 


Changing a Crossover 


Mr. Morton had barely finished this explanation of 
his dispatcher’s work when W. C. Moore, assistant divi- 
sion engineer, came in with some plans for changing 
the location of a crossover in the Sanford passenger sta- 
tion area. With the long trains of today, Mr. Morton 
explained to me, after introducing Mr. Moore, south- 
bound passenger trains sometimes fouled a crossover in 
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from the background. Right—Mr. Morton confers on diesel 
fueling facilities with J. W. Jarrett (left), master mechanic 
of the road, and V. B. Norman, who is the terminal train- 
master at Raleigh 


this area, which meant that occasionally northbound 
freights were not able to get into the yard. Thus they 
could lose considerable time. Mr. Moore explained to us 
that the track forces had wanted to move the crossover 
even farther south, but that an “only possible entrance” 
to an industrial track prevented this. 

Not at all unhappy about his “situation,” Mr. Morton 
began looking over the reports which he must operate 
by. One of the first was the “87” report of delays to 
symbol trains for the previous day. A few minor delays, 
none of them serious, were all that showed. Then he 
turned to his budget report or “spread sheet.” The fig- 
ures I saw indicated that as of that date the Virginia 
division was operating fairly well within its budget, and 
that its superintendent was handling more cars than he 
had figured on. Both his train-miles and gross ton-miles 
were greater than had been anticipated. “It wouldn't 
take much to put me over,” he said with a grin, “and 
I’ve got nine days still to go.” 

Another report at which we looked was a report of 
freight and passenger crews used during the past 24 
hours. This same report shows the assignment of motive 
power to the various trains, and of power shopped at 
the various terminals as well as locomotives turned out 
of the shops during the 24-hour period. 

But the division superintendent’s sole concern is not 
car supply and carload business. Mr. Morton proceeded 
to put in a call for Agent Lewis at Richmond. Messrs. 
Lewis and Morton, it seemed, had devised a plan to 
give Petersburg and Lynchburg (on the N. & W.) better 
l.c.l. service. Formerly, it seemed, the Seaboard’s Hamlet 
transfer loaded a car to Petersburg. That car in addition 
carried freight for the N. & W. at Lynchburg. The 
S.A.L. would unlozd its portion of the car at Petersburg. 
then the car would be turned over to the N. & W. to 
take it to Lynchburg. Richmond followed a similar pat- 
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When No. 80 stalled on the hill. Carrying the white handker- 
chief (at right) Mr. Morton heads for the rear end as Train- 
master Sammons takes the route over the roofs. When Mr. 


tern in loading freight for Petersburg and Lynchburg. 
The scheme devised by the S.A.L. men, in which the 
N. & W. cooperated, was for Hamlet to load Petersburg 
and Lynchburg freight to Richmond. Mr. Lewis then 
would have the Hamlet freight combined with what he 
had on hand and make through cars to Petersburg and 
Lynchburg. The result has been a day’s improvement in 
the service to Lynchburg. Mr. Morton believes the ar- 
rangement is working out very satisfactorily, even though 
it still is only on an experimental basis. 

Shortly thereafter, the Seaboard superintendent was 
on the phone again, this time talking with a large re- 
ceiver in Henderson, N. C. This patron had been very 
unhappy about his l.c.l. service from the West. How- 
ever, the S.A.L., in conjunction with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, had set up a through car from Chicago to Hen- 
derson which was giving good service. As a result, the 
satisfied customer had told all his suppliers in the Chi- 
cago area to route their shipments by rail—C. & O.- 


S.A.L. 
Everybody Walks In 


About the time Mr. Morton concluded this call, V. B. 
Norman, the Seaboard’s terminal trainmaster at Raleigh. 
walked in. (That’s just what he did and what everybody 
does. There are three doors to Morton’s office. all of 
them unlocked.) After introductions had been performed, 
and a little general talk had gone around, Mr. Norman 
got down to business. Mainly, he wanted to show “the 
boss” the detention report on cars placed for industries. 
“All yards and terminals which serve any industries 
keep the same sort of report,” the superintendent said. 
“In my trips over the division I look at them all.” In 
reply to a question, Mr. Morton said that the Virginia 
division had kept arrival and placement reports for 
years “but this one has the ‘release’ and ‘pulled’ time on 
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Sammons establishes communication with the crew at the 
rear end, Mr. Morton heads back for the head end, all the 
time giving the signal to back up 


it, so that we'll know how well we are complying with 
the I.C.C. 866 service order. From this report I can note 
bad performances, and if consistently bad service is 
being given some receiver, determine the cause and 
apply any necessary corrective measures. Also, | can 
tell who is failing to pick up empties.” 

On the sheet shown him by Mr. Norman, Morton saw 
no cause for complaint. As a matter of fact, there was 
one car that had been placed a mere 25 minutes after 
arrival. “That was a ‘hot’ car,” Mr. Norman said, “and 
because it was something of an emergency shipment, 
the receiver asked us to place it as soon as it arrived. 
We told him we would, and we did.” “Yes,” said Mr. 
Morton, “if we promise a customer something, we make 
good. If we think we can’t make good on a request from 
a shipper or consignee, we tell him so at the time and 
make no promises. We think that if we can do this we 
can keep the rails shining. We don’t like rust; it means 
no jobs. 

While Mr. Norman still was in the room, the “boss” 
succeeded in getting in touch with the general yard- 
master at Portsmouth. The object of this call was to 
make sure that some import traffic being originated 
at Norfolk by the N. & W. would make the N. & W.’s 
No. 99 from there that night and make a Seaboard 
connection at Petersburg for Richmond. Mr. Morton 
wanted to give the customer first morning service to 
Kichmond, and he was assured that the move was being 
set up that way and that everything would be O.K. 

Just after noon, one of the doors of Mr. Morton’s 
oflice opened and Chief Dispatcher McAllister walked in 
to tell us that No. 80, a northbound perishable “hot 
shot,” had broken in two because of a pulled drawbar 
on one car. (This occurred within the Raleigh yard limits 
but outside the yard proper.) The chief told Mr. Morton 
he had ordered a yard engine and car repairman to go 
out after the car. “Bring the head end of the train to the 
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Double track portions of Mr. Morton’s division are shown at double lines. 
Heavier black lines are the Virginia division of the Seaboard Air Line 


yard.” Morton said. “Let the yard engine take the car 
to the freighthouse, and have the load transferred to 
another car immediately. Then let the same engine go 
back for the rest of the train if you haven’t another 
one you can spare.” “Come on,” he said to me, “let’s 
go see what’s going on.” 

When we arrived at the scene, Assistant Superintendent 
Douglas and several others already were there. It wasn’t 
long before the yard engine arrived, the crippled car was 
cut off from the rear part of the train, and taken away 
to be set in on a freighthouse track, where freighthouse 
forces would transfer the lading to another car. (The 
load was transferred and the replacement car went out 
on No. 88 that evening.) The yard engine then came 
back for the rest of the train and took it to the yard, 
where the two sections once again were joined. 

Then we took time out for a bite of lunch. 

After lunch, we went back to the office. Several people 
came in within the next few moments, including the 
division auditor, E. H. Purcell, who complimented the 
superintendent for staying within his budget while han- 
dling greater tonnage than had been expected. Another 
visitor was one of the Virginia division locomotive engi- 
neers, who dropped in to report on the progress of the 
Seaboard’s [operating] rules committee, of which he 
was a member. To him Mr. Morton handed several 
copies of Railway Mechanical and Electrical Engineer. 
After considerable discussion, the engineman left and 
Mr. Morton explained that he always did this with the 
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various industry papers, i.e., gave them to men who 
showed especial interest in their work. 

During all this conversation the telephone had been 
ringing at frequent intervals. I noticed that Morton him- 
self answered all calls. I asked why he didn’t let the 
chief clerk or his secretary screen the calls. “Now, how 
many calls have you seen come in that I wouldn’t have 
wanted to handle personally?” he asked. I had to admit 
that I couldn’t remember any. “That’s about right,” he 
continued. “Something is important to a man if he 
takes the trouble to call me, and the least I can do is to 
consider every call important. I think it’s practically an 
insult to have some secretary come on the phone and 
ask, ‘Who’s calling?’, generally without even a ‘please’ 
thrown in. If I’m here and someone wants me, he gets 
me. Of course, every once in a while a call is from 
someone whom | have trouble getting rid of. But really. 
I’ve never been sorry that I follow the policy of answer 
ing all calls from people who call ‘Mr. Morton’.” 


More Trouble 


About 3:00 p.m. word came that No. 8 was in trouble 
again. After leaving Raleigh, northbound, trains must 
climb a one per cent grade for about 12 miles. On this 
hill, at Millbrook, engine failure in one of the three 
diesel units had forced the train to stop. By the time we 
reached the scene, Trainmaster J. G. Sammons, Road 
Foreman of Engines G. B. Riddle and Diesel Supervisor 





























































J. R. Hayes were on the spot. Soon the engine was run- 
ning again, but the three units could not start the heavy 
train on the grade. Mr. Morton gave orders to back the 
train to Crabtree (two miles north of Raleigh), where 
a relatively level stretch of road would make it possible 
for No. 80 to get going. However, since the train was in 
the middle of a long curve in a deep cut, it was impos- 
sible for the crew at the rear end to communicate directly 
with the engineman. Trainmaster Sammons “took to the 
tops” and the signal was passed to the rear end and the 
train was backed to Crabtree. No. 80 then had no trouble 
getting over the hill, and as I was to learn later, had no 
more trouble the rest of the way to Hermitage yard 
(Richmond), Va.. where most of the consist was deliv- 
ered to the S.A.L.’s connection. 

Back to the office for a moment after that, and then 
we headed north to see what the railroad looked like 
up there. As we went through Wake Forest, Youngville, 
Franklinton, Kitrell and Gill, Mr. Morton stopped to see 
what the local situation was, particularly as to car sup- 
ply. (In this area the chief need is for pulpwood cars.) 
Everything seemed to be under control, except that at 
Franklinton we noticed sitting on the siding an empty 
reefer. only recently out of the shops. Just as we were 
wondering what was the matter with it, the local switch 
crew, which works between Raleigh and Henderson, 
came along, told us it had been set out because of a 
hot box and they were picking it up to take to Raleigh 
for repairs. 

At Franklinton Mr. Morton also put in a call for the 
dispatcher, who said that everything was going O.K.. 
with No. 80 really rolling northward. “Give him the 
break on the close meets,” said Morton, “and keep him 
rolling.” “The way he’s going now he'll make up some 
of that lost time,” he said to me. (And he did.) 

On up the line we went to Henderson. We went out 
to the north side of town to watch the southbound “Silver 
Star,” one of the Seaboard’s crack passenger trains, come 
through. Since there are speed restrictions through Hen- 
derson, the “Star” must slow down as it approaches 
town. It was a beautiful, clear, starlit evening, and the 
setting was perfect. Right on the button (6:39 p.m.) she 
came in, and as she braked on the curve, with sparks 
flying from her wheels and brake shoes, she was indeed, 
as Mr. Morton said, “the prettiest sight you’ve ever seen.” 

After that we headed for a restaurant. Here we were 
met by O. C. Bledsoe, one of the Virginia division train- 
masters, whose responsibility i¥ the Portsmouth subdivi- 
sion and the main line between Henderson and Norlina. 
During, and after, the dinner the talk was railroad, with 
special emphasis on the Seaboard, until I had to leave 
at 8:45. Mr. Morton was headed for Durham, about 45 
miles away, then back to the office at Raleigh, thence 
home, provided nothing at the office interfered. (I know 


he had a whole stack of letters to sign which had to do 
with the affairs of the Superintendents’ Association. ) 

Just before we parted, the Seaboard superintendent 
said, “It’s too bad you can’t stay with me for a couple 
of days more. Tomorrow we'd go on up to Richmond, 
see some more of the railroad and call on a lot of our 
customers on the way. Then the next day we could go 
down on the other end, see what it’s like down there 
and visit industries down that way. I| try to be out visit- 
ing with our customers or at our agencies and yards 
most of the time. That’s the only way we can find what 
are our patrons’ needs, and attempt to satisfy them. 
Everything we do is done solely to expedite the move- 
ment of trains and thereby to keep our customers happy. 
The customer must always be given the greatest value 
for his money, for through these monies we are able 
to operate the railroad.” 

After I bade Mr. Morton goodbye, Mr. Bledsoe drove 
me to a nearby town where [| could catch a train for 
another southern city. During the drive he said, “You 
know, the boss is right. He makes all of us trainmasters 
get out and see the people in our territories. [There are 
five trainmasters on the Virginia division, plus three 
terminal trainmasters and an assistant terminal train- 
master.| We’ve got to know their problems and help 
the patron overcome them. It pays dividends because, 
for example, in the present car shortage we have gotten 
a lot of cooperation from them by explaining honestly 
the whys and wherefores.” 


A “Hot” Division 


Mr. Morton’s division is regarded as a “hot” one. 
Remembering that the Virginia division of the Seaboard 
is single-track, with a heavy volume of traffic, it’s easy 
to see why. Since most of the business’ is highly com- 
petitive, not only with trucks on good highways but 
with other railroads, it’s necessary to be alert at all times, 
for anything. In Mr. Morton’s own words, “being a 
superintendent is a 24-hour a day job.” 

One of the things that makes it possible for a Seaboard 
superintendent to do his job, on what Mr. Morton calls 
“the finest railroad in the United States,” is that he is 
given both responsibility and authority. He operates his 
division as he feels proper, within the broad outlines of 
overall company policy. The management not only gives 
him responsibility and authority, but lets him know 
“everything” that’s going on at all times. (Morton feels 
that management must do this if it expects the super- 
intendent to be of any value in dealing with the em- 
ployees and the public.) “But,” he says, “if we are to 
give service, we must not forget the employees, who do 
the big job.” And since he has “the finest bunch of em- 
ployees.” it’s no wonder his division functions so well. 





“A GRAVE MISTAKE” 


“During recent years, the railroads have been carrying a 
very heavy volume of traffic. In that department, business 
has been good. But the traffic experience has not been re- 
flected in railroad earnings . .. It is said that the funda- 
mental cause of this unsatisfactory condition is the unfair 
competitive situation It is suggested that if the rail- 
ways are given equality of treatment, it would then be up 
to each form of transportation to demonstrate its ability to 
survive under our system of free enterprise. 

“It would be a grave mistake to regard this as a prob- 
lem which is of interest only to the workers, managers 
and owners of the railroad industry. It is, to the contrary, 
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a problem which has an even greater bearing on the wel- 
fare and strength of the whole nation—agriculture and in- 
dustry, labor and consumer, and, of great importance now. 
our military security. Without depreciating the work done 
by any other commercial carrier, the fact remains that 
only the railroads can handle the big jobs — the move- 
ment of basic heavy freight, the thousand and one things 
which supply and support the country. The railroads must 
now carry on an extensive improvement and expansion pro- 
gram. And if that is to be accomplished at top speed and 
with maximum efficiency, the lines must be financially 
strong. 

“All the rails ask is that they not be discriminated 
against.” —Jndustrial News Review, Portland, Ore. 
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The key to Red Ball’s fast service is the Santa Fe’s nation- 
wide communications network which is centered in this 
telegraph office in the general office building in Topeka, 
Kan. Incoming messages are received on the banks of ma- 
chines in the foreground. Incoming messages for relay are 
received on perforated tape on the machines on the shelf 









against the windows. Relay transmitters are beneath the 
shelf. The pneumatic message tubes in the back corner 
reach all important offices in the building. Most messages 
for the Red Ball office are relayed through the tape perfora- 
tors and transmitters, directly to receiving machines in the 
Red Ball office 


RED BALL FREIGHT INFORMATION SERVICE 


How the Santa Fe reports the progress of freight cars in transit 


T he Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe doesn’t wait for con- 
signees and shippers to call up and ask “Where is my 
car of freight?” It tells them before they have time to 
ask—by means of its exclusive Red Ball Information 
Service which tells where cars are at all times, 24 hours 
a day. This service, which has been in existence for 
many years and is constantly being improved, possesses 
a number of unusual features. Its reports are fast. Rail- 
road and shipper traffic offices, often thousands of miles 
away, receive reports of movements within an hour or 
two of the time they actually occur. In-transit delays due 
to mechanical failures are reported with equal speed. 
giving the cause and place, and are followed by reports 
giving the time and train when the movement actually is 
resumed. 

The service is so fast that frequently the first news 
a consignee gets that his shipment has started from 
point of origin is from the Santa Fe reporting receipt 
of the car for movement. 


Joint Operating-Traffic Project 


Almost as important as its speed is the inclusive nature 
of this service. It is supplied automatically, without re- 
quest, to consignees of all traffic customarily accorded 
the information service. Consignors, who normally are 
not interested in shipments once they have left their 
plant, may, however, receive the same service upon 
special request. 

Red Ball service is actually produced by close cooper- 
ation between the operating and traffic departments, and 
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is made possible by the Santa Fe’s nationwide commun- 
ications network. The operating department assembles 
routine receipt, passing and delivery reports—reports 
customary on many railroads—which it transmits by 
teletypewriter or telegraph to the Red Ball Information 
Service Office. This comes under the direct jurisdiction 
of the car accountant at Topeka, Kan., the hub of the 
system’s communications network. Here the informa- 
tion is correlated and forwarded to the 63 district traffic 
offices for reporting to consignees. 

An interesting feature of Red Ball is the treatment 
accorded bad-order cars. All cars so delayed must be 
reported at once by the local agent at point of delay to 
the Red Ball office, giving the time, place, reason, and 
probable duration of the delay. This information is then 
relayed to the traffic office nearest the destination, for 
prompt transmission to the consignee. At the same time, 
the Red Ball office sets in motion a “police action” on 
the delayed cars. The Santa Fe requires that (1) all 
such delayed “Red Ball” equipment be returned to 
movement within 24 hours, or (2) a report be rendered 
explaining “why not,” plus an estimate of the further 
delay involved. When the “bad orders” have not re- 
turned to movement within the prescribed time limit, 
the Red Ball office immediately checks into the situation 
and endeavors to secure movement. If this fails, the in- 
formation is transmitted to the division superintendent, 
with a copy to the general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, for action. As a result of this long-standing policy, 
delays are held to a minimum and local forces are on 
their toes and make unusual efforts to move cars 
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promptly. When delayed cars are returned to service, 
the Red Ball office is informed of the time, place, and 
train in which the car resumed movement. 

The core of Red Ball service is the Santa Fe’s system 
of gathering telegraphic reports of all cars received for 
movement, train consists, and lading in each car, to- 
gether with telegraphic reports of all cars added or 
dropped at intermediate stations. To consist information 
normally assembled by most railroads, the Santa Fe has 
added the name and address of the consignee and ship- 
per. All of this information is sent by teletypewriter or 
telegraph; none of it is mailed. 

The Santa Fe maintains 61 district trafic offices in the 
United States and two in Mexico. Of these 63 offices. 
58 are linked directly with the Red Ball information 
office in Topeka by teletypewriter. The other five are 
indirectly linked by telephone or telegraph through in- 
termediate offices. Teletypew riter service is ona 24-hour 
basis in all offices; information can be forwarded to 
each office as soon as it is received in Topeka. 

The Red Ball Information Service takes incoming re- 
ports on all cars and segregates them according to the 
address of the consignees. This determines which traffic 
office should be advised, because the consignee is actu- 
ally notified by the local traffic office in his district. The 
information is then transmitted to the proper district 
offices by teletypewriter. Information is sent as rapidly 
as it is received: material is not accumulated for “batch 
transmission.” 


Reports from Start to Finish 


Reports to consignees start when the Santa Fe first 
receives a car for movement—either from a shipper or 
from a connecting railroad. The first report tells where 
and when the car was received. It may also note the train 
in which it was forwarded, and the actual time that train 
departed. If, however, the car has to be moved a con- 
siderable distance to a central yard for forwarding in a 
manifest freight train, that information is sent separately. 
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Once the car is in main-line, road-haul movement, pass- 
ing reports—accurate down to the last minute—are made 
as the train passes selected check points. Arrivals and 
departures in yards where cars are to be rerouted are 
also reported. The final warning that the car is coming is 
the “passing report” from the nearest check point. No 
delivery report is made on cars delivered to Santa Fe 
sidings. But if the car is being delivered to another road 
for further movement, the consignee is advised exactly 
when and where the Santa Fe released the car to the 
connecting carrier. 

\t the district traffic offices, the telegraphic printer is 
in service 24 hours a day. Reports come in continuously 
whether the office is open or closed. Each office notifies 
consignees as the reports come in. Reports accumulated 
while the office is closed are handled immediately upon 
opening. Consignees are usually notified by mail, but 
if circumstances warrant or the consignee has so re- 
quested, he is notified by phone. Depending upon the 
size of the office, one or more clerks handle this notifi- 
cation as an integral part of the job. 

The automatic, “positive” nature of this service 
forestalls a substantial number of tracing requests. For 
such tracers as are received, the district traffic office 
often finds the answer from information on hand. As a 
result, few tracing requests need be forwarded beyond 
that office. 

One of the valuable features of the Santa Fe’s Red 
Ball Service is that it keeps the consignee (or the 
shipper) supplied with information which enables him 
to decide when and where to divert his car. When 
diversion is completed, the new consignee immediately 
begins to receive the passing record reports of the car 
and continues to receive them as long as it is on Santa 
Fe lines. This diversion privilege is used most often by 
shippers of perishables. 

“Red Ball” Service is accorded to freight on which 
prompt movement is important. Through its years of 
experience, the Santa Fe has developed definite stand- 
ards for determining what freight will and what will 
not be accorded Red Ball Service. In all cases, the ser- 
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A "23 report’ is for- 
warded from originat- 
ing stations where 
wheel reports are not 
normally prepared, 
and includes complete 
information on cars 
forwarded. This ‘’23 
Report’’ shows cars 
forwarded from Med- 
icine Lodge, Kan. (ML) 
on train 70-B at 7:30 
p-m., May 2. (7:30 
p.m. is the time the 
train actually left.) 
All trains are given 
a date symbol cor- 
responding to the day 
of the month the 
train left its point of 
origin. This is a 
peculiarity of trans- 
continental railroad- 
ing, where as many 
as a dozen or more 
trains on the road at 
the same time may 
bear the same num- 
ber. Thus 70-A_ is 
the train which left 
Englewood, Kan., for 
Attica and Welling- 
ton on the first day 
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of the month, 70-B the train that left on the second day 


At right are messages sent to H. A. Taylor, division freight 
agent at Chicago, by the Red Ball office and illustrate the 
type of material supplied the district traffic offices. The first 
message shows cars destined for the Chicago territory for- 
warded from Cushing, Okla., (CG) on train 78, April 11. The 
second message reports that car CG-1200 was set out at 
Arkansas City at 3:40 a.m., “bad order.’’ The third message 
reports its return to service at 10:45 p.m. on train 40-J 
same day, and the last message its delivery to the New York 


Central at Streator 


vice is extended only to freight moving between points 
beyond a single operating division. Actual determina- 


tion, of course, varies with time and circumstances. tas TAYLOR CHICAC® 
The Red Ball Service had its beginning more than 35 Co-1900 @2xE 270 ARK CITY 540A 11 Be-FoR Bic BEM PETRO PReD Ce 
years ago—before World War I. It was then the practice C2 lil, 


on many railroads to move freight from division to 
division. This involved one or more classifications on 
each division. As a result, to move a carload of freight 
from, say, Chicago to San Francisco might take as long 
In addition, cars set out for 
mechanical failures, or which were wrongly classified, 
could quickly and easily become “lost.” 

In a move designed to expedite the movement of its 
long-distance, through freight, the Santa Fe adopted a 
system of symboling cars py point of origin and destina- 
tion and giving them a “red ball” classification to ex- 
pedite movement through divisional yards. The name 
stems from the practice of stamping a red ball on all 
“symboled” freight waybills to facilitate separating them 
for preferred attention. This system was steadily im- 
proved through the years until eventually all Red Ball 
freight was being regularly reported to the general 
office in Topeka as a method of policing the through 
movement. Ultimately, of course, the present-day method 
of blocking trains did away with much of the original 
purpose of symboling Red Ball freight. But the report- 
ing of through freight has been continued and constantly 
expanded and improved, resulting in the thoroughly 
modern service offered to shippers today. 


as three or four weeks. 
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Left—Looking eastward from the icing platform at Wayne- 
port. Some of the facilities for coaling and watering steam 
locomotives are visible. Locomotives are serviced while cars 





are being iced, without the necessity of cutting off the 
engine. Right—Crushed ice goes into the bunker of a reefer. 
Forty cars can be iced in 26 minutes 


Eastbound Freight Moves Faster Now 


On the New York Central 


New icing plant, high-speed crossovers, 
Teletype, improvements on West Shore, 
including automatic block signals, com- 
bined to cut time for solid-train runs from 


the West to Syracuse and East 


Rcditons in over-the-ruad time of freight trains run- 
ning from Buffalo, N. Y., to points east of Syracuse have 
been made by the New York Central. as a result of the 
building of a modern bunker icing station at Wayneport. 
N. Y., plus track and signaling construction which makes 
the former West Shore road, between Chili Junction and 
Wayneport, a third highspeed eastbound track. 

The new icing station at Wayneport. at which 80 cars 
may be iced simultaneously (40 cars on each of two 
tracks). has eliminated the need for icing cars at the 
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N.Y.C. main tracks on the Syracuse division are 
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Left—Salt is added, according to the percentage specified. 
Salt bins are visible on the under side of the platforms. 
Right—A piece of chunk ice goes into the bunker. Link Belt 


Niagara frontier (i.e., East Buffalo, Gardenville yards 
or Suspension Bridge), thus avoiding many chances for 
delay. The track and signaling changes on the N.Y.C. 
main line and at the connections between the main line 
and the West Shore (at Chili and Wayneport) make it 
possible for trains destined for Syracuse or beyond to 
by-pass the crowded Rochester switching district. This 
further reduces the possibility of delay. Moreover, all 
these changes make it unnecessary to ice cars destined 
to points east of Albany, at Selkirk yard (Albany). 
Since few trains are made up solid of perishables, other 
cars in the train also gain time from these improvements. 
Prior to these changes, which were climaxed by the 
opening of the Wayneport icing plant on December 1, 
1950, perishable freight eastbound always was iced at 
the Niagara frontier and again at Selkirk if it was des- 
tined to New York or other points east of Albany. Espe- 
cially at Buffalo (Gardenville and East Buffalo yards), 
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numbered, from north to south, in this order: 4; 3; 1; 2 
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conveyor which carries ice from one end of platform to the 
other is visible in right foreground. Conveyor speed is 160 
f.p.m., and its length is 2,200 ft. 





An eastbound train pulls in along the north icing track. Roof 
covers ice crusher, with another in the distant background. 
Loudspeakers of public address system, used in issuing direc- 
tions from the foreman’s office, are placed above frames used 
for wire supports 


trains having cars requiring icing frequently were sub- 
ject to detention. Delays were occasioned by the limited 
capacity of the icing facilities and by other operating 
complications which sometimes made trains with “icers” 
subject to extra delays. (If trains from west of Buffalo 
hauling “icers” were running close together, they had 
to be alternated between East Buffalo and Gardenville, 
while the construction of the yards at these places made 
necessary considerable doubling of the trains } 


Teletype Is Employed 


Now cars scheduled for icing are placed on the head 
end of the train, generally within the first 40 cars. Then 
as the train leaves the frontier the refrigerator car consist 
is Teletyped ahead to Wayneport, with icers indicated, 
as well as the type of icing need, i.e., chunk, crushed, etc. 
(No top icing is done at Wayneport. Cars which must be 
top iced are serviced at the frontier.) As trains leave the 
frontier, waybills, instead of being in the caboose, are 
on the head end, so that as the train comes into the 
icing plant, the head brakeman gives them to icing plant 
forces. Bills then go to the office from which instructions 
are given as to the amount of ice and salt necessary for 
each car. These instructions are issued from Teletype. 
After bills are received, any changes or corrections are 
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Teletype machines receive refrigerator consist when trains 
leave Buffalo or Suspension Bridg=> 





After way bills are stamped they are microfilmed and then 
turned back to train crew 


broadcast over loud speaker. Then the bills are stamped 


“credit” or “advance” and microfilmed, before the 


icing plant people make out their register. As soon as 
bills are filmed they are turned back to the train crew. 
(Having bills on the head end of the train eliminates 
the conductor’s long walk from the caboose to the icing 
platform, reducing delays in the icing procedure.) Forty 
cars have been iced in as little as 26 minutes at Wayne- 
port, although the time required necessarily is subject 
io variation, depending on the amount of ice the cars 
are due to receive. 

Once cars are iced at Wayneport, with engines also 
having been serviced at the same time, the trains are 
set to continue east. 

The icing plant is only one feature which is speeding 
the eastbound movement of perishable and other freight 
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Teletyped report indicates by code the type of ice to go into 
bunkers of cars, also position of cars in train (see left column) 


through the Rochester district. Just west of Churchville 
(and off the map), for example, high-speed crossovers 
(45 m.p.h.) from Track 4 to Track 2 make it possible 
for steam-powered freights to cross over and pick up 
water on the run from the track pans at that place. 
Formerly enginemen with steam power frequently would 
stop at Batavia, still farther west of Rochester, rather 
than take a chance of running dry before reaching 
Wayneport or one of the Rochester yards. Once trains 
reached Chili, where connections to the West Shore were 
provided, a slowdown to 30 m.p.h. was necessary for the 
connection. Under the circumstances, this was no par- 
ticular drawback because the West Shore was a 35 m.p.h. 
railroad. Now provided with double-approach automatic 
block signaling, the West Shore is a 60 m.p.h. railroad 
from Chili to Wayneport. With this increased speed pos- 
sible over the West Shore, the importance of the 45 
m.p.h. crossover from the main line to the West Shore 
is readily apparent. Trains running east from the frontier 
on Track No. 4 also can cross to Track No. 2 at Chili 
on No. 18 (30 m.p.h.) crossovers. From No. 2 main 
to the West Shore the connection is a 45 m.p.h. turnout. 
Work under way will permit making the West Shore, 
in a few months, a 60-m.p.h. railroad all the way to 
Syracuse, a distance of 63 miles. 


Delay Minimized 


Before these changes were made, trains running on the 
West Shore between Chili and Wayneport were subject 
to another delay, besides the speed restrictions. At 
Genesee Junction yard the connection from the West 
Shore main line to the yard was a direct one. That 
meant that the main line sometimes was blocked. Now 
the entrance to the yard is from a 7,800-ft. siding running 
from Genesee Jct. eastward. Thus another chance for 
delay has been minimized. 
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Freight Tariffs Can 


And Must Be Simplified 


By J. R. STALEY 


Vice-President 
Quaker Oats Company 


Dcntihing new: easy, speedy, accurate rate checking 
together with appreciably reduced tariff compilation, 
printing and mailing costs—all can be realized from a 
common sense redesign of freight tariffs on an orderly 
and simplified basis. 

The wording of the Interstate Commerce Act is quite 
remarkable when it comes to the form which tariffs 
should take. Part 1, Section 6, Paragraph 3, reads in 
; part (italics supplied) : 

“The commission is hereby authorized to make suit- 

able rules and regulations for the simplification of 

schedules of rates, fares, charges, and classifications 
and to permit in such rules and regulations the filing 
of an amendment of or change in any rate, fare, 
charge or classification, not inconsistent with the 
public interest.” 
Stated simply, the act obviously recognizes the desir- 
ability of, and in effect encourages tariff simplification. 





Everybody's Headache 


There seems to be an implied belief that the matter 
of freight tariffs is of concern chiefly to railroad traffic 
departments, and perhaps to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Not so; large forces of railroad account- 
ing and operating department personnel are affected. 
But above all, the shippers of this country who pay the 
freight bills are pressing for improvements in the tariff 
publication field, and they may be expected to be unre- 
mitting in their demands until relief is forthcoming. 
The National Industrial Traffic League has a committee, 
enthusiastically supported by league members, charged 
with getting action; they are confident of cooperation 
from the carriers. (See “Research will Improve Freight 
Tariffs” in Railway Age March 5, page 44.) 

There are many things about tariffs that should be 
and can be corrected, often easily. Much good could be 
accomplished in a short time. The making of tariffs has 
grown like Topsy. It is a conglomeration of tradition 
and ritual. Dozens of simplifications suggest themselves. 

Suppose, for example, the operating department of a 
railroad decided to put 25 different identifying numbers 
on a box car. There’d be an uproar about that. But the 
carriers traffic departments are doing something equally 
absurd—they hand operating department agents and 
freighthouse clerks freight tariffs literally covered with 
identifying numbers. If any one asks “Why?”, they 
are told the “rules” require it. 

The solution is simple: change the rules. Many tariffs 
show dozens of assorted identifying numbers, and an 
humble freight tariff may carry more titles than His 
Majesty, the King of England, Scotland, Wales, etc., etc. 

Many tariffs resemble overgrown gardens. Grub out 
the underbrush, weeds, parasite vines and snakes, and 
within a while a thing of beauty may emerge. No one 
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Before joining the Quaker 
Oats Company, Mr. Staley 
was the general freight 
traffic manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. His railroad 
background includes con- 
siderable experience in 
quoting freight rates and 
compiling freight traffic 


can make a formal garden if the land is cluttered with 


wild and neglected growths and trash. 

Take another example—the manner in which the lists 
of participating carriers and concurrences are shown. If 
ever there was a waste of time and printing, this is it. 
The “theory” of concurrences should be re-examined. 
overhauled and streamlined. Shippers and receivers of 
freight, freight agents and auditors, quotation clerks 
and rate clerks generally are not interested in knowing 
the concurrence number of a participating carrier. The 
omission of this non-essential would save thousands of 
dollars a year in printing costs alone. 


Don‘t Blame Tariff Rules 


It has been repeatedly claimed that much of the com- 
plexity in tariffs results from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Tariff Rules. This contention should be ex- 
amined. When the question is asked, “What rule or 
rules are causing this confusion?”, there is no answer. 
To facilitate or simplify publications, the commission 
grants relief from its rules in thousands of instances 
every year. Nevertheless, if there are requirements in the 
rules that are burdensome or oppressive, orderly repre- 
sentations to the commission should affect a correction. 
The carriers will find the shippers supporting them 
before the commission. 

Commissioner J. Haden Alldredge, who has super- 
vision over the I.C.C’s. Section of Tariffs, has invited 
the carriers to bring in their problems. In recent letters 
to the chairmen of the three traffic territories, he has told 
them the Commission expects some genuinely construc- 
tive action towards cleaning up the tariff situation, and 
that the commission will gladly assist in this program. 

Much has been said about the complex “Fourth Section 
Orders.” There is room for improvement here. In the 
February issue of the I.C.C. Practitioners’ Journal there 
is an interesting article on the administration of the 
Fourth Section of the I.C.C., honestly and competently 
written. It describes principles developed by the com- 
mission for the administration of this section of the act, 
and cites numerous cases where these principles have 
been applied. To a layman and a shipper it appears 
there has been too much refinement in administration. 
Many tariffs which once were simple, or comparatively 
so, have been sadly changed by orders which, in the 
majority of cases, were neither asked for nor desired 
by carriers or shippers. 

Here again the problem is not without solution. Com- 
petent and experienced men should examine the sub- 
ject, demonstrate the undesirable results of such orders 













































































Subject, except as otherwise provided herein, to Tariffs of Increased Rates and Charges Nos. X-162-B and X-166-C, 
Agent L. C. Schuldt’s I. C. C. No. 4171, C. T. C. No. 2012, M. P. 8. C. No. 711, I. R. C. No. D-7%, Ill. C. C. No. 678, G. T. W. 
Tariff No. 944, also supplements to or successive issues of said tariffs. 

Subject, except as otherwise provided herein, to Tariff of Increased Rates and Charges No. X-168-A, Agent L. C. 
Schuldt’s I. C. C. No. 4206, C. T. C. No. 2024, M. P. 8. C. No. 722, I. R. C. No. D-804, Ill. C. C. No. 685, G. T. W. Tariff 
No. $42-A, supplements thereto or successive issues thereof. 








Supplement No. 146 to Supplement No. 133 to Supplement No. 140 to 
M.P.S.C. (G.T.L.W.) No. 1587 C.T.C.(G.T.L.W.) No. W-888 1.C.C. (G.T.L.W.) No. A-2942 
Cancels Supplements Nos. 142 and 145 Cancels Supplements Nos. 129 and 132 Cancels Supplements Nos. 136 and 139 
Supplement No. 133 to Supplement No. 134 to 


1I.C.C. (G.T.L.W.) No. 178 1.R.C. (G.T.L.W.) No. 602 


Cancels Supplements Nos. 129 and 132 Cancels Supplements Nos. 130 and 133 





26, 634, G69, GBS9, (9102, GH108, 124, 183, 135 and 140 to I. C. C. (G. T. L. W.) No. A-2042, 
25, 935, 6975, (294, (99107, (9113, 181, 189, 141 and 146 to M. P. S.C. (G. T. L. W.) No. 1887, 






2, 63967, 64985, 08997, G9103, 119, 127, 129 and 134 to I. R. C. (G. T. L. W.) No. 602, 
32, G4967, 64385, (6997, 679103, 118, 126, 128 and 133 to Ill. C. C. (G. T. L. W.) No. 178, 

p24, 2, Ga967, 04385, 60997, 79103, 118, 126, 128 and 133 to C. T. C. (G. T. L. W.) No. W-888, 
are in effect and contain all changes from the original tariff that are effective on the date hereof 


Supplements Nos.{ @024, 
24 











RAILROAD COMPANY 


Supplement No. 151 to Supplement No. 136 to 
G.T.W. TARIFF No. 403-Y D.C.& S.Ry. G.F.D. No. F-63 


Cancels Supplements Nos. 147 and 150 Cancels Supplements Nos. 132 and 135 





Supplement No. 46 


to 
Pt.H.& D.R.R. G. F. D. No. 111 


Cancels Supplements Nos. 42 and 45 








LOCAL, JOINT AND PROPORTIONAL COMMODITY TARIFF 
—IN CONNECTION WITH— 
CARRIERS SHOWN ON PAGES 3 AND 4 OF TARIFF, AS AMENDED 


—APPLYING ON— 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 
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COMMODITIES CLASS APPLIES 
| 
Section 6 (Subject to Item 40) olga 
| Cotton Linters or Regins, in bales. ® ~ - roe - 
Cottonseed Hull Fibre or Shavings, in bales. dee 
Stralght or mixed carloads. —e77 
olga 








Cake or Meal (including crushed or ground cake or screenings), viz.: 











Section 7 (See Note 16) 





a tp peey Oil. 18 
'ybean Oil Cake (not cereal food preparation and not for human consumption). 18 A vided i 
Soybean Oi! pe aw ground or in flake form (not cereal food preparation ond not for an G HY > 











| 























oo i? ee 
|GRAIN,GRAIN PRO Ss me. 
ARTICLES ma n Lists i to 9,inclusive, mm 
Items 209 to 290,inclusive,W.T.L. Tariff No. | Complete loading 
ae fent L.E.Kipp's 1.C:C.No.A-3586. or partially 2.39 
unload. W.T.L. Territory 1 1.80 
a oe omen all (Except as pro- (See Item 20) 1.22 
For explanation,see Itbm 8. vided in Item 55) 
i Lier es 
® secria/ 12.39 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODU ae 
J pand othe fs 
described in Items 2) to lek Genbonnonae “as Partially unload. “ae hee 3 $12.35 
W.T.L.Tariff No.330-a,Agent L.E.Kipp's 1.C.c. ht 
No.3586,except Flafueed and Soybeans. wee 
Note 2) 
"4 
yoyo: mp Bellevue. . .Wis. 1 12.39 
untoad, (See Note 5) 12.96 

















Item | "ark ead _> = | EXPLANATION 
Ne GD «Applies at points described in Item36 2 


aD Applies at points described in Ite 
(+) and South Dakota Intrastate traffic. 
Applies at points described in Ite so on Colorado, Iowa, Kansas,Minnesota,Missouri, 
@ Nebraska, 


North Dakota,South Dakota an Oming Intrastate traffic,except where individual 
items urovide non-appiication gn Intrasta t ic 











ppt on Iowa and Missouri Intrastate traffic. 


cept on lIowa,Kansas,Minnesota,Missouri, Nebraska 




















No tariff should have more 
than two numbers on its title 
page, one a basic issuing 
number and the other a cur- 
rent 1.C.C. number.  Refer- 
ences to intrastate numbers 
should be carried inside the 
tariff and filing copies sent 
to the state commissions with 
rubber stamp impressions. The 
list of “‘supplement numbers 
in effect’ is both complex and 
an abuse of the user’s time 


In effect, to determine rates 
on linters it is mecessary to 
examine 10 references and 
cross references. Such com- 
plicated publications result in 
errors and disputes 


When a reference mark is ex- 
plained by referring to an item, 
which in turn refers to an- 
other item for the explana- 
tion, it is an abuse of the 
tariff user’s time. References 
should not be explained by 
other cross references 
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and offer practical and lawful suggestions fo. the com- 
mission’s future guidance. Much of the trouble with the 
“Fourth Section” arises from the commission’s efforts 
to comply with that phrase in the act which limits its 


‘ 


authority in giving relief only to rates which are “reason- 
ably compensatory.” Find a way to deal with that pro- 
vision and the rest is easy. If no simple, practical plan 
can be devised, perhaps the carriers, supported by the 
shippers, can find relief in Congress. 

Then, too, the commission formidable rate 
orders, many of which are difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to publish. They seem to have been drawn by 
men who do not know or understand existing rate struc- 
tures and frameworks into which new rates might quickly 
and simply be fitted. It is not too much to hope that 
the commission would gladly cooperate with shippers 
and carriers to develop improved procedures within its 
own organization in the interest of tariff simplification. 

All of this leads to the inevitable question: “Well, just 
what is it in our tariffs that needs correction?” The 
answer is that the entire mechanics of rate making by 
carriers and commissions, tariff compilation, indexing 
and publication is in need of a thorough and critical 
study. To list some obvious desirabilities: 


issues 


1—Reduce the array of reference marks on title pages of 
tariffs. 

2—Eliminate intrastate filing numbers from title pages. 

3—Eliminate individual lines’ tariff numbers. 

t—Assign new code numbers—which mean something 
tariffs. 

5—Eliminate concurrence numbers in tariffs. 

6—Find a simpler way of listing participating carriers (like 
the truckers have done). 

7—Reissue the class rate tariffs applicable to 
rated traffic. 

8—Assign fixed and uniform numbers to rules and regulation. 
common to all, or most, tariffs. 


to all 


“exceptions” 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 
RS CR ES 


9—Look into uniform typographical design and layout, includ- 
ing choice of type. (There are four publishing agents in Chicago, 
all four have different designs and styles of type and layout.) 

10—Consider separating routes from rates, placing them in 
different tariffs. There are not as many rate changes as routing 
changes. 

11—Make uniform descriptions jn all territories on basic com- 
modity lists, such as on clay products, iron and steel, grain, 
forest products, and many others. 

12—Every tariff up for reissue should be individually studied 
to determine where and how simplifications can be achieved. The 
compiler must be able to answer in the affirmative: “Is this 
tariff simple?” 


Basic Research 


The National Industrial Traffic League is urging all 
railroad chief traflic officers to create a group for basic 
research and to formulate plans for cleaning up tariffs. 
This research authority should be competently staffed and 
enabled to go about its job in an orde,'y and aggressive 
fashion. The chief traffic officers would be wise to give 
prompt and sympathetic consideration to its recommen- 
dations and to make determined efforts towards getting 
effective action. 

There are two simple, basic principles this research 
authority should keep always in mind: 

1—Clean all matter out of tariffs not completely 
essential to the user of the tariff. 

2—Recognize that the 
uniformity. 

The research authority 
ards of uniformity to which all publishing agents and 
carriers should conform. A sound plan of action must 
be evolved, based on these principles. Then we will live 
to see tariffs “simplified.” 

Tariff simplification is an old problem; it has been 
with us a long time. Too long. On this issue, we have 


essence of simplicity is 


temporized enough. 





REAL COORDINATION IN ACTION 


The Texas & Pacific runs its big truck 


operation en an unusually flexible basis 


he 1,854-mite Texas & Pacific, which first inaugurated 
coordinated trucking service back in 1929, now operates 
2,700 miles of truck routes parallel for the most part to 
its rail lines in Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico. Its 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Co., is big business. in 1950 it hauled 
126,998 tons of freight in intercity service (plus a sub- 
stantial quantity of mail and express matter); earned 
$2,225,512 gross and $108,572 net before income taxes.* 
[ts equipment fleet comprises 98 tractors, 106 semi-trail- 
ers and 135 “integral” trucks. 
* These figures are subnormal because Motor Transport, due to a strike of 
its drivers (over-the-road and pick-up and delivery) and mechanics, was 


shut down for 62 consecutive days during the heaviest shipping period of 
the year. 
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Motor Transport is an unusually versatile instrument 
of service to the shipping public. Of course, like most 
railroad-owned motor subsidiaries, it performs the use- 
ful function of replacing the outmoded way car for 
merchandise freight—thereby speeding up shipments to 
and from smaller points; enabling the railroad to build 
up more through cars to the larger breakbulk points; 
and saving large sums by eliminating train operations 
which benefit neither the railroad nor its customers. This 
substitute service is almost entirely complete on the 
T.&P. and the way car a matter of history on the system. 

The map accompanying shows how thoroughly truck 
operations cover the railroad’s net. All routes are par- 
allel to rail lines of the T.&P. or subsidiary short-line 
railroads, except that, between Dallas and Paris, Texas. 
a direct cross-country truck route is operated in the 
handling of Texas intrastate freight only (the I.C.C. 
denied similar interstate rights) so as to render a more 
expeditious, efficient and economical service than is 


should determine the stand-” 
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A total of 2,700 miles of truck routes parallel the rail lines of the 


otherwise possible between the main-line point of Dallas 
and points on T.&P.’s so-called transcontinental division, 
between Mineral Wells, Tex., and Abilene. A _ cross- 
country truck route serves points formerly given access 
by the now-abandoned Cisco & Northeastern railroad, 
and a non-parallel truck route between Big Springs, Tex., 
and Hobbs, N.M., provides a short side to the triangle 
between the main line of the T.&P. and points on the 
subsidiary Texas-New Mexico railway between Mona- 
hans, Tex., and Lovington, N.M. 


Complete Trucking Service 


But the T.&P.M.T. is more than an accessory; it is a 
complete trucking service in itself. Besides carrying 





HOW REGULATION CURBS RAILROAD SERVICE 


Much of the flexibility in the service to shippers which this article 
describes—insofar as it relates to interstate traffic—will probably 
become “history.” On February 26, the U. S. Supreme Court, by 
a closely divided decision (5 to 4), upheld decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordering the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Co. (and an affiliate of another railroad) to cease motor 
operations beyond those directly auxiliary to rail service and estab- 
lishing for them the well-known “key point’ restriction. 

This decision has the effect of driving the railroads out of the 
all-motor freight business for interstate traffic and will, for the 
future, bar shippers from advantages which are clearly set forth 
in this article—the material for which was obtained before the de- 
cision of the high court was announced. Thus is the heavy hand 
of the regulator laid on commerce.—EDITOR 
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merchandise moving on railroad bills of lading and 
transported in part by rail, it handles a large trafic in 
its own name, on a Transport Company bill of lading, 
and at standard truck charges published by the South- 
western Motor Freight Bureau and other truck tariff 
publishing bureaus. It holds itself out to participate in 
through hauls and at through rates with independent 
connecting truck lines. Motor Transport carries railroad 
freight on a contract basis for its parent company, which 
is permitted under a “substituted motor service” direc- 
tory. It also reverses the procedure and gives truck-billed 
and truck-rated merchandise to the railroad for the long 
haul between breakbulk points, under a “substituted rail 
service’ tariff. 

Suppose a shipper in Dallas wants to make distribu- 
tion of his product to dealers in the booming, fabulous 
new oil fields along the T.-N.M. north from Big Spring. 
He may tender his freight to Motor Transport at Dallas 
on a truck bill. It will be picked up by the trucking 
company and, together with other shipments, will be 
placed in a box car and moved in substituted service 
over the T.&P. for the 300 long-haul miles to Big 
Spring. There it will be transferred to a truck and 
moved north along the T.-N.M. to Hobbs, for example. 
If the final destination is a point not served by the rail- 
road the freight will be transferred to a connecting in- 
dependent motor line and moved thereto on interline 
truck rate. Alternatively, if rail billing is more desirable 

by reason of rates, rail siding and trap car service at 
origin, or other consideration—and the destination is a 
point on the railroad, the shipment would be picked up 
at Dallas by Motor Transport as the p.&d. contractor 
for the railroad, moved over the rails in fast red ball 
service to Big Spring: there transferred to a Motor 
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Texas & Pacific in Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico 


Transport truck, and moved under contract by highway 
to the railroad station at destination and delivered either 
by Motor Transport p.&d. truck or by a local contract 
drayman, whichever performs the service at that station. 


Advantages of Coordination 


Other important benefits accrue to shippers from this 
coordinated service, beside the saving in time and oppor- 
tunity to use railroad and truck transportation to the 
best advantage. Even where freight is moved by Motor 
Transport through from origin to destination by highway, 
on a truck bill, the shipper or receiver has full use of 
joint freight stations maintained by the T.& P. This is 
especially advantageous in smaller towns where, gen- 
erally speaking, independent motor carriers do not main- 
tain agencies. Thus it is not necessary for shippers or 
consignees to meet trucks as they pass through at odd 
hours of the day and night. Instead they may elect to 
call for or deliver their shipments at the freighthouse. 
Customers of the joint service can avail themselves of 
the services of full-time local agents for handling claims, 
quoting rates and schedules and accepting and deliver- 
ing freight, instead of dealing with truck drivers alone. 

The Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Co. was organ- 
ized in 1929 by the railroad with authority “to engage 
in the business of a common carrier by motor vehicle, 
or, by any means whatsoever, and partly by one means 
and partly by another, and by arrangement, or contract 
with other common carriers.” In the year of its origin it 
established a merchandise service to, from and between 
certam stations on the T.& P. under which it issued bills 
of lading in its own name and filed rates corresponding 
to those of independent motor carriers, including pick-up 
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and delivery. The actual transportation was, however, 
in all instances performed by the parent railroad by 
contract with the motor subsidiary. The latter limited 
its truck operations to local p. & d. service. 

In 1935 Motor Transport initiated over-the-road truck 
service parallel to the subsidiary T.-N.M. rail line be- 
tween Monahans and Lovington, 112 rail miles, with six 
vehicles. In this operation, Motor Transport accepted 
only rail-billed freight and was, in fact, a substitution 
for slow and infrequent branch-line rail freight service. 
Shortly thereafter it established a line between Shreve- 
port, La., and Alexandria, parallel to the main line of the 
railroad, 127 miles, in way freight substitute service. 
Tonnage on the line doubled every month for 12 months 
and the light truck with which service was initiated soon 
had to be replaced by a heavier vehicle. 

In 1937 Motor Transport was authorized to purchase 
the rights of other motor carriers established prior to 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and subsequently, piece 
by piece, rounded out its present system of about 2,700 
route-miles. 

In addition to performing over-the-road services for 
the railroad and in its own name, Motor Transport is 
the designated p.&d. contractor for the railroad at 22 
stations. For this service and for the local drayage of its 
own freight at these and other stations, the trucking 
subsidiary employs some 125 out of its total of 135 
integral body trucks. At 85 other stations, the railroad 
employs independent contractors for the pick-up and 
delivery of its freight. Over-the-road trucks also perform 
p.&d. for account of Motor Transport at 115 smaller 
towns where employment of dray vehicles is impractic- 
able. 

A total of 54 separate routes are operated by Motor 
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This new $1,500,000 ‘freight center’ at Dallas provides 
especially modern facilities for interchange of traffic between 


Transport. some of them—as between Dallas and Fort 
Worth—with multiple trips daily. In addition to rail- 
road merchandise and truck freight, 13 of the routes 
regularly handle U.S. mail to and from smaller points 
along the route and another 7 routes handle both mail 
and express. In some instances these “head end” serv- 
ices are designed to take the place of former railroad 
passenger service. In others, they are designed to relieve 
main-line passenger trains of time-consuming stops or to 
render more frequent service than is available by rail. 


How Organized? 


While Motor Transport is operated as a separate com- 
pany. with its own staff of employees, it is an integral 
part of the railroad. Its general freight agent, C. S. 
McDonald, is also merchandise traffic manager of the 
railroad. Its operating officer, O. E. Bellomy, carries the 
title of superintendent of motor transportation on the 
railroad and reports to its operating vice-president. Until 
1937, the trucking subsidiary was operated by the traflic 
department of the railroad. In that year responsibility 





One of the 135 integral-type trucks owned by T. & P. Motor 
Transport backed up to a customer’s shipping dock. A fleet 
of 98 tractors and 106 ‘’semis’’ perform most of the over- 
the-road hauls 
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T. & P. trucks and rail cars. It includes a concrete block and 
steel garage building for the transport subsidiary 


for running and maintaining its vehicles and agencies 
was transferred to the operating department of the 
railroad. 

The entire solicitation staff of the T.& P. is equipped 
to sell the truck-billed, truck-rated service of Motor 
Transport as well as railroad originated business. The 
customer is given full facts about rates, schedules, pack- 
ing requirements and service features. He makes the 
final selection. In addition to the regular traffic staff of 
the railroad, there are employed four salesmen assigned 
exclusively to the servicing of T.& P. railroad lLc.l. and 
truck freight. Three of these men are former drivers 
for the trucking subsidiary. 

Like most trucking concerns, however, Motor Trans- 
port does not rely wholly upon formal solicitation to 
obtain traffic. It finds that an alert truck driver can do 
a fine job on his own. He has opportunities not accorded 
railroad operating employees because he actually enters 
on the customer’s premises; he sees all his freight on 
the floor: when he notices something destined to a point 
on the parent railroad he can say, “why don’t you let us 

or me—handle that—we have good service.” One 
former traflic officer of the T.& P., who nursed along 
one of the pioneer ancilliary truck services, declares: 
‘A truck driver can get more less-carload freight by 
accident than a solicitor can on purpose.” He goes on 
to express the opinion that, “Carload and l.c.l. solicita- 
tion don’t mix. Once a man has sold carloads, he’s ruined 
for merchandise, because he'll spend 100 per cent of his 
time on carload freight.” 


Regulators Challenge Operation 


The future of the interstate operations of this flexible 
truck-rail service has been placed in jeopardy by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Despite the fact that 
that body insisted that Motor Transport continue in 
effect truck rates and through routings when it author- 
ized its purchase of independent motor carriers, in 1948 
it reversed itself and ordered that Motor Transport: 
(1) cease doing business directly with the public; (2) 
refrain from utilizing motor carrier rates and haul on 
rail rates only; (3) cease interchanging traffic with 
other motor carriers: and (4) not transport shipments 
between nor through more than one of eight designated 
key points on the T.& P. 
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AWARDERS AND AWARDEES OF F. R. P. HONORS POSE FOR THE CAMERAMAN — 
(left to right) R. S. Bird, New York Herald-Tribune, winner of the newspaperman’s award; 
Robert R. Young, founder and chairman of the federation; Leroy C. loas, passenger traffic 
manager, Southern Pacific, whose railroad won passenger service plaque; George M. 
Crowson, assistant to president, Illinois Central, whose President Wayne A. Johnston 
won the F. R. P. special public relations award; and Walter J. Tuohy, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, who made the presentations. MAIN SPEAKER OF THE EVENING, 


General Mark W. Clark, Chief of Army Field Forces (right), is greeted by Chairman 


Young and Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., president of the federation 


F.R.P. Takes Stock, 


Mor than 780 members and guests of the Federation 
for Railway Progress joined together in Chicago’s 
Palmer House, on May 24, for the fourth annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the organization. Feature speaker of 
the evening was General Mark W. Clark, chief of Army 
Field Forces. Presentation of the federation’s annual 
awards was made by Walter J. Tuohy, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Among those attending the dinner were some 12 
railroad presidents, the international officers of a number 
of railroad labor organizations, heads of railway supply 
firms, executives of financial houses and banks, and 
industrial traffic managers. In addition to the usual 
annual awards, Mr. Tuohy presented a special public 
relations award made by the federation to Wayne A. 
Johnston, president of the [llinois Central, “in recogni- 
tion of his extraordinary contribution in the field of 
public relations by stimulating better understanding of 
the railroads and their importance to all Americans 
through the ‘What Makes a Railroad’ campaign.” In 
Mr. Johnston’s absence, the plaque was accepted by 
George M. Crowson, assistant to president. Not presented 
at the dinner was the annual employees’ award, which 
had been presented in March to Albert J. Lively, a 
Pullman porter, of Louisville, Ky., by Mrs. Alben W. 
Barkley, wife of the vice-president of the United States. 
in a ceremony publicized overseas by this country as 
an example of democracy at work. 

General Clark devoted his talk to the state of training 
of the ground forces, which is his job; praised the 
“doughboy” as the element of the armed forces which 
suffers the most casualties: and described the necessity 
of strength with which to impress and forestall the 
potential enemy. 

Robert R. Young, founder and chairman of the 
federation and chairman of the C. & O., with the aid of 
a large wall chart, outlined the alarming trend in rail- 
road net income and the passenger service deficit since 
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Conters Honors, Hears a General 


the close of World War II. Using the high years of 1929 
and 1942, respectively, as a “plateau,” he sought to 
demonstrate that the trend in passenger deficits, if con- 
tmued at the rate of recent years—which he termed 


‘optimistic’ —would, by 1960, reach a point where it 
would absorb more than the roads’ net income from all 
sources. The chart was titled: “A Warning—Not a 


Prediction.” Mr. Young attributed the deficit partly to 
“subsidized” head-end traffic and partly to a kind of 
inflation which forces up railroads’ costs but prevents 
them from advancing their prices in tune with the times. 
because a subsidy “umbrella” is held over their com- 
petitors. 

Robert M. Drysdale, Jr., executive vice-president of 
the federation, reported on “Four Years of Progress.” 
Citing the aim of the body as “helping restore earning 
power to railroad companies,” and the chief problem 
toward that end one of political action, he characterized 
the F.R.P. as “primarily a public relations organization.” 
It differs from the public relations departments of the 
railroads themselves chiefly in that its primary interest 
is “in creating an active public demand for the con- 
ditions which will permit railroads to function effectively 
in the public interest and seeing that this is translated 
into fact.” 

In accepting the annual passenger service award for 
his railroad, Leroy C. loas, passenger traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific, at Chicago, described briefly its 
pioneering efforts in the operation of transcontinental 
streamliners and daylight coach runs for long distances 
and in special publicity. He closed with the remark: 
“We developed ‘Sunset Pink’ for the women. Another 
railroad has followed with “Turquoise Blue’ for the 
men. Mr. Young will tonight clear up ‘Deficit Red’ for 
all of us.” 

The toastmaster for the evening was Thomas J. Dee- 
gan, Jr., president of the federation and vice-president 
of the C. & O. 
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Brand-new equipment for the “Empire Builder’ . . 


AGAIN—NEW “EMPIRE BUILDERS” 


Great Northern renews four-year 
replaced equipment goes on new 


Pot the first time in history, double-daily streamliner 
service is being offered on one railroad route between 
the Pacific Northwest and Chicago. This new service be- 
gan on June 3, when the Great Northern and Burlington 
introduced a completely new “Empire Builder” to the 
Chicago-Seattle service and simultaneously placed in 
companion service under the name “Western Star.” 
the four-year old streamline equipment formerly oper- 
ated on the “Empire.” This move is indicative of the 
Great Northern’s faith in thé future of long-distance 
railroad passenger service as well as its faith in the 
continued growth of the Pacific Northwest. 

The equipment of the new “Mid-Century Empire 
Builder” (as it will be called during its inaugural 
period) consists of five identical 15-car trains, each pro- 
viding coach and sleeping car accommodations for a total 
of 333 passengers. The cars represent an investment of 
$12 million, exclusive of locomotives. Each train set 
consists of a baggage-mail car: a baggage-dormitory: 
one 60-seat coach for short-distance travel: three “day- 
nite” coaches; a full coffee shop-lounge car called “The 
Ranch”: a diner; six sleeping cars and an observation 
lounge. The sleeping cars offer an exceptionally wide 
range of accommodations, including lower and upper 
berths, duplex roomettes, roomettes, bedrooms, compart- 
ments and drawing rooms. 

\ uniformed passenger representative is a member of 
each “Empire Builder” crew. In addition to giving per- 
sonal assistance to travelers. his duties include an- 
nouncing important train information, as well as points 
of scenic and historic interest, over the train’s public 
address system. He also operates a dinner-by-reserva- 
tion plan, by which passengers may dine at the hour 


old streamliner; 
“Western Star’ 


“THE RANCH” coffee shop lounge—reflects the spirit and 
color of the old West. In addition to this lunch counter, 
it contains tables for 12 and a 14-seat lounge section. Coffee 
and snacks are available throughout the day 
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Permits operation of its original streamlined cars as the ‘’Western Star’’ 


THE OBSERVATION LOUNGE (right) 
has oversized windows, an unob- 
structed view of spectacular western 
scenery. Panels between the windows 
bear silhouettes and seals of ten 
states and two Canadian provinces 
the G. N. serves 


; 
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LONG-DISTANCE COACH (below 
left) passengers occupy three, 48- 
seat, ‘day-night’ coaches, which 
have reclining seats equipped with 
upholstered leg rests. An additional 
60-seat coach, similarly appointed, 
serves short-distance travelers be- 
tween intermediate points 
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THE DINING CAR’S (below right) 
soft pastel decor contrasts with the 
rustic character of the adjoining 
“‘Ranch”’—the diner seats 36 at 
conventional 2 and 4-seat tables 




















of their choice. without standing in line for the evening 
meal. The loudspeaker system which he operates serves 
all except the sleeping cars for announcements, radio 


programs and wire-recorded music. 
Schedules Unchanged 


Between Chicago and Seattle the “Empire buiiders” 
operate on the same 45-hour schedule that was intro- 
duced when these trains were first streamlined in 1947. 
The Burlington handles both the “Empire Builder” and 
the “Western Star” between Chicago and St. Paul, Minn.. 
and service to and from Portland, Ore., via Spokane. 
Wash.. is operated by the Spokane. Portland & Seattle. 
The “Western Star” has take over the schedule of the 
now-discontinued “Oriental Limited.” and will continue 
to provide service to a number of intermediate points 
including Glacier National Park. Mont., during the 
summer season—that are not included in the faster 
schedule of the “Empire Builder.” 

The “Western Star” trains have lower and uppe1 
berths. duplex roomettes. bedrooms and drawing rooms. 
They also have a 60-seat coach for local passengers. 
“day-nite” coaches for through passengers. a lunch 
counter-lounge-dormitory, a diner and an observation 
lounge. 

Both trains follow an identical route, except that in 
North Dakota. the “Western Star” operates via Grand 
Forks. while the “Empire Builder” uses a somewhat 
shorter line through New Rockford. No extra fare is 
charged on either train. 

Cars for the “Mid-Century Empire Builder” were 
built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany and by the American Car & Foundry Co. These 
huilders also furnished enough cars to make up a sixth 
‘Western Star” train. made necessary by the fact that 
the “Star” operates on a slower schedule than the 
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Other Members of the 
G. N. Post-war Stream- 
liner Fleet.— 


Twin “Internationals” (left) 
between Seattle, Wash., and 
Vancouver, B. C., began 
on June 18, 1950. Both 
offer coach, parlor and din- 
ing facilities 


The “‘‘Red River” (left) be- 
tween St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and Grand Forks, N. D., 
went into service on June 


25, 1950 


“Empire Builder” from which the other five sets of 
equipment were “stepped down.” Except in electrified 
territory through the Cascade mountains and the Cas- 
cade tunnel. both trains will be powered by diesel loco- 
motives built by the Electro-Motive Division otf the 
General Motors Corporation. 


Whence the Names 


The name “Empire Builder” (first applied to the 
Great Northern’s premier passenger train in 1929) pays 
tribute to the memory and achievements of James J. Hill, 
founder of the road and its guiding genius for many 
vears. Due to his role in helping transform the vast, 
fertile, but empty Northwest country into a rich and 
productive empire, Mr. Hill became widely known as 
the “Empire Builder.” 

To seek an appropriate name for its second trans- 
continental streamliner, the Great Northern last fall con- 
ducted a “Name-the-Train” contest among railway ticket 
agents, reservation bureau employees, station ticket sell- 
ers and employees of recognized travel and tourist agen- 
cles. 

\ second contest was conducted among Great 
Northern employees. As it turned out, neither of the 
prize-winning names (“Evergreen” and “Eight-Stater’’) 
was finally applied to the train, but each of the winning 
contestants was $500 the richer for the suggestions. 


Detailed Description Next Week 


\ complete description of the “Mid-Century Empire 
Builder” trains will appear in next week's Railway Age. 
The original streamline “Empire builder” trains of 1947, 
which now constitute five of the six train units of the 
“Western Star.” were described in the issue of April 12, 
1947, page 754. 
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A mong the principal purposes of any system of records 
for diesel maintenance is the scheduling of that main- 
tenance so as to achieve high availability without re- 
quiring extensive paper work on the part of the super- 
visors. These objectives have been attained to an out- 
standing degree by a records system developed by the 
Southern for its 100 per cent diesel Western Lines freight 
pool. Average monthly mileage per locomotive has been 
increased to 12,500 from the 8,000 secured prior to 
inauguration of the system, and virtually all paper work 
has been eliminated for supervisors. leaving them free 
to supervise the work and their men. 

General headquarters for the system is at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and the area covered is shown on the accompany- 
ing map. The pool comprises 23 three-unit locomotives 
for assigned runs and six additional three-unit combina- 
tions to meet fluctuating traffic demands. The 29 loco- 
motives produce 327,000 train-miles per month. All 
regular maintenance is handled by the Citico shops at 
Chattanooga during three scheduled-maintenance tie-ups 
in a 2]-day cycle. 

Each cycle consists of three schedules as shown in 
Table 1. Each of the three schedules requires seven days 
for its completion. Schedule 1 produces 3,110 miles; 
Schedule 2, 3.034 miles: and Schedule 3, 3,170 miles. 
When a locomotive has completed the three schedules it 
repeats the cycle, beginning again with Schedule 1. 

These 23 locomotives produce approximately 10,000 
train-miles per day with only three periods each 24 
hours for scheduled maintenance. Schedule 1 arrives at 
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How the Southern Systematizes Diesel 
Fleet Maintenance at a Central Point 





Locomotive mileage on a fully dieselized 
district increased 50 per cent with records 


which relieve supervisors of paper work ; 

















The area covered by the Chattanooga Records System 
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Left—Bulletin board used in the Chattanooga office for 
posting diesel unit combinations in service. Right—The post- 


10:15 p.m., with an allowance of 884 hours maintenance 
time before departing on Schedule 2. Schedule 2 arrives 
at 5:55 a.m., with 13 hours 5 minutes allowed for main- 
tenance before departure on Schedule 3. Schedule 3 
arrives at 4:45 p.m. and Schedule 1 departure time is 
1934 hours later. These arrivals throw the bulk of the 
maintenance on the first and third shift, and fit in well 
with the 40-hour work week. Each locomotive also has 
three layover periods during the 21-day cycle varying 
from five to seven hours each at which there is no 
scheduled maintenance to permit catching up on miscel- 
laneous work. 


Key to Paper Work Elimination 


The locomotive placed at Louisville for shuttle service 
under Schedule 2 changes out daily to eliminate the need 
for an extra maintenance period, an extra maintenance 
point. or a move between Louisville and Citico for 
periodic maintenance. 

Maintenance of the equipment is based upon an exten- 





Table 1—THE THREE SCHEDULES IN THE 21- 
DAY MAINTENANCE CYCLE 


Schedule 1: 
Departs from Citico, 12:30 p.m. 
Citico to Cincinnati 
Cincinnati to Atlanta 
Atlanta to Cincinnati 
Cincinnati to Oakdale 
Oakdale to St. Louis 
St. Louis to Oakdele 
Oakdale to Cincinnati 
Cincinnati to Citico for cut-out 
and maintenance, 10:15 p.m. 
Schedule 2 
Departs from Citico, 7:00 a.m. 
Citico to New Orleans 
New Orleans to St. Louis 
St. Louis to Louisville 
Shuttle service between Louisville, 
Huntingburg and Danville 
Louisville to Citico 
Citico to Cincinnati 
Cincinnati to Citico for cut-out 
and maintenance, 6:00 a.m. 
Schedule 3 
Departs from Citico, 7:00 p.m. 
Citico to St. Louis 
St. Louis to Citico 
Citico to Jacksonville 
Jacksonville to Citico 
Citico to New Orleans 
New Orleans to Citico for cut-out 
and maintenance, 4:45 p.m. 
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index rapid reference file container from which the clerical 
forces fill out the maintenance sheet 


sive but not elaborate record system, which can best be 
explained by assuming the arrival of a new diesel unit. 
The record of the equipment involved is built on station- 
ery or on shop forms adopted and placed in an individual 
unit file in standard order using an Oxford No. RK 1556 
Letter Size Vertical Filing Folder. Upon arrival of the 
new unit the record system is set up in 14 standard posi- 
tions constituting one file for each unit as shown in 
Table 2. 

The work to be done each week is scheduled from 
four maintenance forms on which all items due are filled 
in by the clerical forces: 

Form 1166A, Routine Inspection, 40 items 

Form 1166B, Lubrication, 30 items 

Form 1166C, Mechanical Maintenance, 50 items 

Form 1166D, Electrical Maintenance, 35 items 

These four forms, and the method of using them, are 
the key to eliminating paper work for supervisors. 

The master sheet from which these forms were prepared 
is located in the office of the superintendent of diesels. 
It carries a tab of corresponding lines, showing the time 
element and also if an item has a standard schedule for 
cleaning, removal or inspection weekly, monthly, quarter- 
ly, semi-annually or annually. 


Three Large Worksheets 


With the time element agreed upon three large work 
sheets are drawn with 14-in. blocks, one each for lubri- 
cation, mechanical and electrical work. Maintenance 
items are listed vertically on each, while the weeks, or 
trip numbers, are in vertical columns extending horizon- 
tally across the sheet. From this large work sheet items 
are blocked out along a diagonal line to stagger the work 
load at each seven-day maintenance period. When the 
work sheet has been completed in this manner, the verti- 
cal columns of blocks are transferred to a Postindex 
Rapid Reference File Container, a shallow metal folding 
card file on which the cards are indexed for each cut- 
out for maintenance from 1] to 52. 

The first vertical column from the large work sheet 
is transferred to the first card in the file, which repre- 
sents the first schedule run of the year: the second 
column is transferred to the second card, etc. The cards 
thus show what item is to be checked or work performed 
at each cut-out for maintenance. The card for run 4, for 
example. shows that on form 1166B the record is to be 
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checked for items 1 and 2, and that items 4, 6, 10 and 
14 are due. The appropriate 1166 form, B, C, or D, is 
filled in by the clerk for each cut-out for maintenance 
and delivered to the supervisor. Items due are marked in 
green ink; if overdue, in red ink. No. 1166A items are 
shown on the cards as all of these are due each week. 

The four 1166 forms are prepared seven days in ad- 
vance of the arrival of power and placed in a cabinet 
in the shop for the foreman’s use in execuling the order. 
Thus the foreman is able to give his entire time to 
supervision as the maintenance sheets carry all informa- 
tion on what work is to be done. Any items found during 
the seven days preceding the arrival of power are 
phoned or wired in to the clerk for addition to the sheet. 
The clerical force also takes care of noting when longer- 
cycle items are due, such as quarterly train-control 
inspection, quarterly and semi-annual air inspection, and 
regular monthly and annual inspection. Thus the entire 
inaintenance to be covered on a particular unit is shown 
on these four sheets. 

The only paper work required of the foreman is getting 
additional items from the engineer's work reports, and 
approving the items performed. Upon return of the 1166 
forms to the office the items are entered on different 
positions in the file and become part of the permanent 
record. 

The foreman is also furnished a daily log showing 
equipment passing through terminals and equipment due 
for cut-out and servicing. This avoids congestion and 
misunderstanding as all 23 of the scheduled-operation 
locomotives are pledged on arrival at the terminal. The 
only equipment operated out of this point under the 
first-in, firstout theory are the six locomotives that 
operate in between the scheduled runs to take care of 
traffic fluctuations. As these are maintained at 14-day 
intervals the planned maintenance also serves this equip- 
ment without any change as the 14-day basis is merely 
double the seven-day basis. All data for this maintenance 
are likewise prepared for the foreman in the same manner 
as for the scheduled setup, and permanent records are 
likewise kept. 


Versatility of System 


Red ink is used for a number of things in addition to 
noting overdue items. If a locomotive has a danger item 
aboard, such as an undersized crankshaft, this is marked 
in red in a free space at the bottom of the appropriate 
sheets. If a test item is being used on the locomotive. 
such as experimental piston rings, this is also noted in 
red to notify the foreman before disturbing. 

The system also prevents reusing scrapped parts 
through oversight. For example, if a cylinder head has 
been inspected and found defective. the record of the 
head to be scrapped is removed from the active file and 
placed in the inactive file. Thus if the head is reapplied 
in error, the mistake would be noticed immediately be- 
cause the card for the head would not be in the active 
file. 

The system also provides a high degree of cross 
indexing information. For example, cards for injectors, 
liners, heads, pistons and rods are cross filed with the 
cylinder-assembly cards in addition to their own place 
in the main file. Case histories are also easy to check 
by means of the filing cross reference system. The main 
file, for example. tells which heads are in the various 
locomotives. 

From this record, the serial number of any head can 
be ascertained and any detailed information desired 
can be obtained by referring to the record card for the 
head in question. 
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Table 2—THE 14 POSITIONS IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL UNIT FILE 


Position 1—Mimeographed mileage and time form 

Position 2—Two forms for miscellaneous information, one for accidents, 
parts renewed or cleaned, and special items not carried under 
the maintenance program; the second for supplies 

Position 3—Two lubricating oil record forms, a 5-in. by 8-in. card placed 
in the unit recording oil addition on the road, listing the date, 
mileage, terminal and amount added. The second form, a 
letter-sized sheet, summarizes the first to show the total gal 
lons between oil changes and lists dates of oil samples, filtra 
tion and changes in the proximity of 5,000, 30,000 and 75,000 
miles, respectively. 

Position 4—Letter size form listing data on when Michiana filter changes 

: and lubricating oil strainer are cleaned 

Position 5—Main and connecting rod bearing inspection and renewal in 
formation, two forms, both letter size. The first, mimeographed, 
which records inspection details, the second, printed, designates 

ms which bearing was examined or renewed and at what mileage 

Position 6—Piston head clearances on two letter-size mimeographed forms, 
one furnished by the shops and the second for the record 

» and comparison 

Position 7—Three forms for traction motor data, a lubrication record kept on 
the locomotive, a change-out record, and a daily work record 

Position 8—Radiator and oil cooling core data 

Position 9%—Main generator lubrication data 

Position 10—Three forms, a diesel engine build-up card listing the name and 
serial numbers of accessory equipment and individual cylinder 
parts; parts applied or removed are cross filed and recorded 
on a card giving the date and mileage of installation and 
removal, the reason for removal and the mileage part oper- 
ated; third is a mimeographed shop work form from which the 
information to the first form is transferred. 

Position 11—Seven forms, 1, serial numbers of engine, main and auxiliary 
generators; 2, engine removal record showing mileage and 
date of application and removal, reason for removal, also 
disposition, and the serial number and mileage of the engine 
app.ied; 3, crankshaft removal records, giving similar informa- 
tion on the crankshaft; 4, gear train data shop form with 
a plan layout of the gear train for recording measurement; 
5, serial numbers and application mileages of b!owers, water 
pumps, oil pumps, governors and crankshaft; 6, a shop form 
for reporting removals and applications of parts; 7, cards on 
which all parts are cross filed 

Position 12—Failure form giving the usual data on locomotive failures 

Position 13—Two forms for recording the laboratory test on the lubricating 
oil, one is submitted by the mechani-al to the test depart- 
ment, the second by the test to the mechanical department 

Position 14—Federal Inspection report forms 
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One of the four forms on which all maintenance items due 
for attention are entered for the information of the foreman 
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Wage-Case Settlement With Trainmen 
“Based on’ Pact of December 21, 1950 


Three-year agreement between railroads and B.R.T. 
ends long dispute; similar cases involving demands 
of three other operating brotherhoods still pending 


Settlement of the wage and rules 
dispute involving raiiroad operating 
employees who are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was 
reached in Washington, D.C., on May 
25. The settlement, which will bene- 
fit about 150,000 road and yard em- 
ployees and cost the carriers about 
$97 million a year, “is based on the 
memorandum of agreement signed by 
the railroads and the Trainmen’s union 
at the White House December 21], 
1950.” said a joint statement issued 
by the parties. 

The settlement is embodied in a 
three-year agreement. i.e., an agree- 
ment with provisions for a three-year 
moratorium (from October 1, 1950) 
on proposals for changes in wages and 
rules. Under the agreement’s wage 
provisions, yardmen will receive a 
wage increase of 33 cents per hour 
($2.64 cents per basic “day’), and 
roadmen an increase of 181% cents per 
hour ($1.48 per “day” 

These increases are retroactive and 
payable as follows: Yardmen will re- 
ceive 23 cents per hour effective Octo- 
ber 1. 1950, and additional two cents ef- 
fective January 1, an additional two 
cents effective March 1, and an addi- 
tional six cents (under a cost-of-living 
escalator clause) effective April 7 
Roadmen will receive five cents per 
hour effective October 1, 1950, am ad- 
ditional five cents effective January 1, 
an additional 2% cents effective March 
l, and an additional six cents (under 
the escalator clause) effective April 
|. Yardmasters will receive increases 
cn the pattern of those granted to 


vardme n. 
February Inereases Included 


These increases include the hourly 
increases of 12% cents to yardmen 
and five cents to roadmen which the 
Army ordered last February that the 
railroads pay retroactively to October 
1. 1950. The Army order involved was 
issued after President Truman had di- 
rected Secretary of the Army Pace 
to take “appropriate action” to end the 
strikes of “sick” switchmen who were 
members of the B.R.T. 

In addition to the interim wage in 


crease. the Army order embodied an 


ultimatum calling upon the “sick” 
switchmen to return to work or be 
dismissed from their jobs with result- 
60 


ant loss of seniority. That brought the 
switchmen back to work. The Army 
has been operating the railroads since 
August 27, 1950, when President Tru- 
man seized them in the face of a na- 
tionwide strike threat posed by the 
B.R.T. and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. (Railway Age of September 
2, 1950, page 71, and February 12, 
page 121.) 

Dining car stewards are also in- 
volved in the present settlement They 
will have their basic hours per month 
reduced from 225 to 205 without re- 
duction in pay. In addition, the stew- 
ards will receive a total pay increase 
of $34.42 per month, payable as fol- 
lows: $4.10 per month, retroactive to 
January 1. an additional $18.02 per 
month. retroactive to March 1, and 
an additional $12.30 per month (under 
the escalator clause) retroactive to 


April 1. 
10-Hr. Week for Yardmen 


Another provision of the settlement 
calls for the establishment of a 40- 
hour week “in principle” for yardmen; 
but, as the joint statement put it, 
“both parties have agreed to set it 
aside under present emergency con- 
ditions and manpower shortages until 
January 1, 1952.” During the interim, 
employees on individual roads “will 
have the option of working either the 
present seven-day week or going to a 
six-day week.” This option may be 


exercised by serving a three-month no- 
tice on the road involved. 

On and after October 1, three 
months’ notice is to be given of a 
desire to go on the 40-hour week. 
When the 40-hour week becomes ef- 
fective, the yardmen will receive an 
additional wage increase of four cents 
per hour. 

The escalator clause is a provision 
under which the wages involved in the 
agreement are geared to changes in 
the consumers’ price index published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Like those of previous railway wage 
agreements, the clause provides that 
changes will be made quarterly with 
wages going up or down one cent per 
hour for each one-point change in the 
index. The index for this purpose will 
be 178, and that part of the raise 
which will become effective as of April 
1 results from the rise in the index 
of more than 6 points above that base 

to 184.5. 

As for the two working rules in 
dispute, the agreement calls for ap- 
pointment by President Truman of a 
referee to decide points of difference 
between the parties. The “memorandum 
agreement” signed December 21, 1950, 
would have made the President’s as- 
sistant, Dr. John R. Steelman, the ar- 
bitrator of any rules issues. Under the 
present agreement, the President could 
still appoint Dr. Steelman, but the 
B.R.T. is on record in opposition to 
having the presidential assistant in 
that role. The rules in dispute are 
those relating to pay for coupling or 
uncoupling air, steam or signal hose: 
and the pay of road service employees 
for performing more than one class 
of service on a single trip. 

The joint statement announcing the 
agreement was issued by regional car- 
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& ERVING America’s fertile tobacco pro- | 
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ducing territory, Coast Line plays an im- 


portant role tobacco-wise—from planting to 
marketing. All along the line modern expe- 
ditious transportation keeps the golden leaf 


moving through warehousing, processing 
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products delivered to tobaceo counters 
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rier conference committees, which rep- 
resent railroad management, and the 
B.R.T. Chairmen of the carrier com- 
mittees are: L. W. Horning, East; D. 
P. Loomis, West; and C. D. Mackay, 
Southeast. Negotiators representing the 
B.R.T. were headed by President Ken- 
nedy. 

The joint announcement’s statement 
to the effect that the settlkement was 
based on the December 21 agreement 
served to recall how the management 
representatives have insisted that any 
settlement would have to be bottomed 
on that pact. As noted above, the pact 
was signed by B.R.T. President Ken- 
nedy and the chief executives of the 
other three operating brotherhoods 
only to be rejected by the general 
chairmen of those unions. (Railway 
Age of December 23, 1950, page 30, 
and January 15, page 238). 

Settlement of the B.R.T. case left 
pending the similar demands of the 
other three “op” unions, i.e., the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, and O.R.C. Representa- 
tives of those unions have also been 
holding meetings in Washington with 
carrier representatives. Such meetings 
were in recess last week, being sched- 
uled to resume June 6. 


House Group Hears 
Of ‘Lost’ N.P.A. Files 


Told General Motors got 
relief as “hardship” case 


The National Production Authority's 
“Mystery of the Vanished Papers” be- 
came a little clearer last week. So did 
the question of who got “preference” 
in locometive steel allocations. 

More witnesses appeared before the 
House Monopoly subcommittee, and 
out of their testimony it appeared that 
General Motors Corporation received 
“emergency” relief because the chief 
of N.P.A.’s Iron and Steel Division 
considered G.M. a hardship case. 

It developed that other locomotive 
builders were not, for various reasons, 
considered to be in the same “emer- 
gency” situation. So they were recom- 
mended for “DO” ratings instead of 
the more powerful “directive” of the 
type given G.M. 

This explanation was advanced in 
reply to charges that G.M. obtained 
steel for its Electro-Motive Division 
under conditions that smacked of 
favoritism. 

William G. Knight, an official in 
N.P.A.’s Railroad Equipment Division. 
advanced the charges. He appeared 
before the House subcommittee on 
May 21 and told the following story: 

Back in February and March, before 
a regular locomotive program was set 
up in N.P.A., the builders needed 
“interim relief” to keep going. So the 
equipment division drew up recom- 
mendations for steel tonnages and for- 
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warded these. to the Iron and Steel Di- 
vision for action. But only G.M. got 
approval. The recommendations for the 
other builders were inexplicably “lost.” 
When they were resubmitted they were 
“lost” again. 

The locomotive builders allegedly 
discriminated against were American 
Locomotive Company, General Electric, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, 
and Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Since Mr. Knight testified the sub- 
committee has heard from other mem- 
bers of N.P.A.’s staff, including some 
from the Iron and Steel Division. The 
first set of “lost” recommendations did 
not turn up, but the second set was 
found. 

“They have never been lost,” H. B. 
McCoy, an assistant N.P.A. administra- 
tor, told the subcommittee on May 25. 
These papers, it seems, were in Mr. 
McCoy’s office right along. 

According to Mr. McCoy the papers 
came to him from Merwin W. Cole, 
chief of the Iron and Steel Division. 
Mr. Cole had cleared the locomotive 
builders for a “DO” rating, rather than 
the “directive” recommended by the 
equipment division. 

As chief of industry operations in 
N.P.A., it was up to Mr. McCoy to 
settle this difference between his divi- 
sions. By the time this was done it 
was too late to make the June sched- 
ules in the steel mills, and it was 
there the matter died. 

Meanwhile, however, the “directive” 
which ‘Mr. Cole approved for G.M. had 
gone back to the railroad equipment 
division where it was countersigned 
by Robert L. Glenn, chief of that di- 
vision. Mr. Glenn said later that he 
signed it thinking similar directives for 
other locomotive builders would be 
along shortly. 

In trying to get the story straight, 





and determine whether G.M. was given 
preferred treatment at the expense of 
other locomotive builders, the Monop- 
oly subcommittee held three days of 
public hearings. Mr. McCey, Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Glenn were among those ap- 
pearing as witnesses. 


Takes Responsibility 


Mr. Cole took full responsibility for 
granting the “emergency” directive to 
G.M. There was no favoritism in the 
matter, he declared. He said his action 
was based on evidence furnished by 
the company that their Electro-Motive 
Division was in dire need of steel, and 
he added that similar evidence was not 
furnished by other builders. 

As to the first set of “lost” recom- 
mendations, Mr. Cole said it was “in- 
excusable” that such a thing should 
happen. He said the second set 
reached him in mid-March and he 
signed them about March 20. 

Mr. Cole also told the subcommittee 
that he is a “without compensation” 
government employee. He is on leave 
from his job as assistant general man- 
ager of western sales for Bethlehem 
Steel Company. In the latter job he 
sold steel to G.M., but he assured the 
subcommittee that his decisions at 
N.P.A. were not based on any friend- 
ship he might have with G.M. procure- 
ment officers. 

On May 25 the House group heard 
another employee of the Iron and Steel 
Division deny that G.M. received pre- 
ferred treatment. Henry P. Rankin Jr., 
a section chief in the division, said he 
prepared the G.M. “directive” upon 
instructions from Mr. Cole. He then 
signed the order “merely because I 
happened to be the one to work it 
out.” 

Mr. Rankin is another “without 
compensation” employee at N.P.A. He 





NEW SALES AND SERVICE HEAD- 
QUARTERS at Cleveland, recently open- 
ed by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is the 
sixth such office completed thus far in 
the company’s expansion program. Lo- 
cated at 3000 West 117th street, the 
building houses not only the Cleveland 
branch office, but also diesel and scale 
shops, a large warehouse, a repair parts 





department and a display floor. Present 
from Chicago headquarters for dedica- 
tion of the $300,000 structure were 
President Robert H. Morse, Jr., Vice- 
president and Treasurer L. W. Stolte 
and Vice-president (sales) O. O. Lewis. 
Harry E. Brown, with the company for 
more than a quarter of a century, is 
manager of the new headquarters 
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is on leave from the Republic Steel 
Corporation where he is assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Bar Sales 
Division. The first day of the hearings 
Republic Steel was identified as having 
recently borrowed $40,000,000 from 
General Motors. 

In response to questions from the 
subcommittee, Mr. Rankin said it was 
his understanding that other builders 
were approved for “DO” ratings rather 
than “directives” for the following 
reasons: American was tied up in a 
strike at the time; Fairbanks, Morse 
had not submitted “a bill of particu- 
lars” on their steel needs; G.E.’s needs 
were for a “very minor tonnage,” and 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton had already 
received “spot relief” amounting to 410 
tons. 

Mr. Glenn also appeared before the 
subcommittee May 25 to explain his 
division’s role in the mix-up. He said 
the amount of steel involved in the 
“interim relief” dispute was “around 
7,500 tons,” and he said his group had 
recommended that G.M. be given 2,663 
tons. The “directive” approved by the 
Iron and Steel Division was for this 
amount, Mr. Glenn said. 

The builders “were all in need of 
steel,” Mr. Glenn said, and he ex- 
plained that “interim” steel supplies 





“Man Bites Dog” Dep't 


Illinois Commission 
Hits Low Fare Law 


An investigator for the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission has testified in Chi- 
cago that the state’s 2-cent-a-mile 
maximum intrastate passenger fare 
law is doing a “great injustice’ to the 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin. The investi- 
gator, John W. Roberts, said the elec- 
tric line’s cost of providing commu- 
tation service to western Chicago sub- 
urbs is greater per passenger-mile 
than the present legal maximum fare. 
Mr. Roberts’ testimony was presented 
before the commission, at a hearing 
in which the road has asked that a 
temporary 25 per cent increase in com- 
mutation fares be made permanent. 

Mr. Roberts told Railway Age that 
the commission is fully cognizant of the 
“archaic” nature of the Illinois fare 
law, which was enacted shortly after 
the turn of the century. The C.A.&E. 
case, he said, provides an excellent 
example of how the law has become 
unfair under present conditions of in- 
flation, “so we are taking a crack at 
it." Mr. Roberts said that, in his opin- 
ion, the law was an important con- 
tributing factor in the present subur- 
ban service problem in Chicago. He 
added that although the commission's 
decisions must necessarily be bound 
by the provisions of the law, “we are 
concerned equally with the welfare 
of the railroads and their passengers 
and we hope that this law will eventu- 
ally be repealed.’ 
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were to keep production going until a 
regular steel-allocations program for 
locomotives would be worked out. 

Commenting on the “lost” sets of 
recommendations, Mr. Glenn told the 
subcommittee that only after the hear- 
ings opened did he learn the other 
locomotive builders were given a “DO” 
rating rather than the “directive” he 
had recommended. 


Car Supply Improved 
In April, Gass Reports 


C.S.D. chairman calls month 
“noteworthy” in that respect 


The month of April was “note- 
worthy” for Class I railroads because 
more new cars were installed than in 
any month since June, 1949, and re- 
tirements were at the lowest ebb since 
February, 1947. In addition, the back- 
log of new cars on order at the end 
of the month moved to a new record 
high of 144,239. 

This report on the equipment situa- 
tion was included in the latest issue 
of the “National Transportation Sit- 
uation,” published monthly by the Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the 
division, said Class I roads installed 
7,841 new cars in April. Retirements 
during the month totaled 3,727 cars. 
Since May 1 last year Class I roads 
have increased their serviceable own- 
ership by about 34,000 cars, Mr. Gass 
reported. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gass noted that new 
car deliveries in April, as reported by 
the American Railway Car Institute, 
totaled 8,274 cars, and the May 1 
backlog was 155,871 cars. These fig- 
ures are for all domestic users, he 
said. 

Other figures in the C.S.D. report 
showed that Class I roads installed 
60,357. new freight cars in the year 
ending April 30, 1951. During the year 
68,193 cars were retired. The gain in 
serviceable ownership came via a re- 
duction in the number of cars held 
for repairs. On May 1 these totaled 
91,505, whereas a year ago the total 
was 133,349. 

Turning to a discussion of the car 
situation, Mr. Gass noted that the past 
month has seen “a continued easing” 
of boxcar shortages. He noted, how- 
ever, that boxcar loadings so far this 
year continue to exceed those of the 
past two years, with loadings the first 
18 weeks amounting to 6,025,330 cars. 

The C.S.D. chairman called atten- 
tion to Special Car Orders 78 and 
79 recently issued by his division. 
These orders, effective May 1, gener- 
ally require the homeward movement 
of boxcars, and Mr. Gass said the net 
effect of the orders should be “a grad- 
ual increase of system equipment on 
home lines in all districts.” This is 
necessary, he added, “if preper re- 





pairs are to be made and the box car 
fleet maintained in good order.” 

Mr. Gass also noted that quota re- 
quirements on eastern roads, directing 
a flow of empty box cars to the west, 
were cancelled at the end of April. 
During the time these orders were in 
effect the western roads received nearly 
six per cent more cars than the orders 
required, he said. 

As to other types of freight cars, 
Mr. Gass reported the hopper car sup- 
ply has “tightened up” with some mi- 
nor shortages reported on roads east 
of the Mississippi River. Demands for 
gondolas continue “heavy,” as is the 
case with covered hoppers. 

Requirements for the transportation 
of iron ore “are probably heavier now 
than ever before,” Mr. Gass said in 
discussing the open top car situation. 
Consumption of ore in the first three 
months of 1951 was about three mil- 
lion tons above that of last year. 

The lake ore program is about on 
schedule to reach the 90-million ton 
objective, but with a break in the 
weather this year’s tonnage may ex- 
ceed the record of 92 million tons 
handled in 1942, Mr. Gass reported. 
He added that lake coal movements 
have also started well, and said there 
should be no “serious” difficulties in 
meeting the 53 million ton program 
for Lake Erie this year. 

Reported increased demands for U.S. 
coal abroad may result in a total of 
over 25 million tons to overseas des- 
tinations in 1951, Mr. Gass said. In 
the first four months this year coal 
exports totaled 7,351,004 tons. 

Average turn-around time of freight 
cars in April, as reported by Mr. Gass, 
was 15.18 days. The comparable fig- 
ure for April, 1950, was 15.61 days. 
On the basis of reports from 718 cities 
in all 13 shippet board districts, cars 
detained beyond the free time of 48 
hours averaged 13.82 per cent of those 
placed in April. This was the lowest 
report since November, 1944, when the 
detention was 13.5 per cent, Mr. Gass 
said. 


Southern Roads Seek 
Passenger Fare Increase 


Railroads in Southern territory have 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to increase 
their one-way passenger fares by 10 
per cent. The increases would apply 
both to sleeping and parler cars and 
coaches. 

The new first-class fares, on a one- 
way basis, would approximate 3.85 
cents per mile, compared to the pres- 
ent 3.5 cents. Coach fares would in- 
crease to approximately 2.75 cents per 
mile from the present 2.5 cents. The 
minimum one-way fare would also be 
increased, from the present 15 cents to 
25 cents. 

As set out in the roads’ petition, 
round-trip fares would be placed at 
180 per cent of the increased one-way 
fares. On this basis the new round- 
trip fares would approximate 3.465 
cents per mile in sleeping and parlor 
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NEW DUMP CAR FOR CANADIAN 
NATIONAL—One of a new type of air 
dump car received by the C.N. recently 
from the Eastern Car Company being 
inspected by officers of the road’s 
Atlantic region at Moncton, N. B. 
Twenty-eight of the cars were ordered 
(Railway Age, July 15, 1950, page 67), 
for use in ballasting and other track 
maintenance and construction work. 
Sides of the car slope outward, permit- 
ting ballast to be deposited on the 





shoulder of the roadway. Among those 
inspecting the car are W. E. Robinson, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Atlantic region; R. B. Graham, general 


superintendent, transportation; Eric 
Wynne, general superintendent, motive 
power and car equipment; C. W. Rand, 
superintendent, car service; Harold 
Fuller, assistant engineer, maintenance 
of way; T. H. Carroll, supervisor, work 
equipment; R. E. Allanach, roadmaster; 
and George Sirois, general yardmaster 





cars and 2.475 cents per mile in 
coaches. 

The roads asked permission to file 
and publish the increased fares on five 
days’ notice. Twenty-seven roads signed 
the petition, but one of them, the 
Frankfort & Cincinnati, said it was 
seeking increased fares only for 
coaches. These roads said the last pas- 
enger fare increases in the South were 
authorized early in 1948. 

Since that time, they said, there 
have been increases in all operating 
costs. Wages are up 52 per cent over 
1947, they declared. They pointed out 
that the same volume of fuel and ma- 
terials and supplies would cost about 
$67 million more in 1951 than in 1947. 

Even with the interim increases al- 
ready authorized in the Ex Parte 175 
rate case, the five major passenger- 
carrying roads in the South expect a 
composite rate of return of only 2.7 
per cent in 1951, the petition said. It 
added that a “substantial portion” of 
gross revenue for these five roads is 
derived from passenger ervice, and 
passenger revenue constitutes “the ma- 
jor portion” of their passenger service 
gross. 

These five roads, according to the 
petition, are the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Florida East Coast, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Seaboard Air Line and Southern. 


Hearing In Ex Parte 177 


A hearing in Ex Parte No. 177- 
the pending express rate case—has 
been scheduled for June 18 at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., before I1.C.C. Examiner 
Diamondson. 
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Commutation Fare Cases 


The Boston & Maine has filed a peti- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asking for authority to 
increase its monthly commutation fares 
by about 66 2/3 per cent. Both the 
46-ride and the 60-ride tickets would 
be subject to the proposed increases. 

A new minimum rate of $11.50 would 
be established for 46-ride tickets, while 
60-ride tickets would be subject to a 
minimum of $15.00. The road also 
proposes to restrict the use of one-way 
round trip and 30-day round trip coach 
tickets so the minimum rate per ticket 
shall be established at $1.25. 

Under the proposed increases, the 
road would “round up” fares to the 
nearest cent before computing the 
66 2/3 per cent increase. This would 
result in some increases being “slightly 
less” than 66 2/3 per cent. 

The higher fares, the road said, are 
necessary to enable it to continue to 
provide adequate and efficient trans- 
poriation. It noted that in 1947 the 
commission authorized a commutation 
fare increase, based on conditions simi- 
lar to those now existing. Then, as 
now, the cost of wages, materials and 
supplies had moved far ahead of rev- 
enue, the road declared. 

In another commutation-fare increase 
case, the commission has suspended 
until December 12 the increases recent- 
ly proposed by the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan. Hearings in this case have been 
scheduled for June 11 at New York 
before Examiner Walsh. 

The H.&M. filed its proposed in- 





creases on April 11, to become effec- 
tive May 13. These would have in- 
creased trans-Hudson River fares, be- 
tween New Jersey and New York, from 
15 cents to 20 cents. 


Train-Dropping Cases 
Must Go to State Courts 


The U. S. Supreme Court has ruled 
unanimously against the Southern in 
two cases in which the road sought to 
discontinue passenger service on two 
of its lines in Alabama. 

Findings of a U. S. District Court 
were set aside by the high court, which 
ruled that the Southern should have 
gone to the state courts to seek relief 
before taking the cases into federal 
court. 

The two cases were similar in that 
both involved rulings by the Alabama 
Public Service Commission. In one 
instance, the state commission denied 
permission for the road to discontinue 
two daily passenger trains between 
Tuscumbia, Ala., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The Southern appealed to the 
district court which found the commis- 
sion order void and issued an injunc- 
tion against its enforcement. 

In the other case the road sought 

similar permission with respect to two 
passenger trains between Birmingham, 
Ala., and Columbus, Miss. The trains 
were temporarily discontinued under 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
order to save coal during a coal strike. 
When the road asked to discontinue 
the trains permanently, the state com- 
mission refused to grant hearings until 
service was restored. An impasse de- 
veloped and the road again applied to 
the district court, which entered an 
order similar to that in the previous 
case. \ 
Chief Justice Vinson handed down 
the Supreme Court’s decision in both 
cases. The high court held that ade- 
quate state review of the state com- 
mission order was available to the 
Southern and intervention of a federal 
court was not necessary for the pro- 
tection of federal rights. 


Delivery of Used Rails, 
Axles Restricted by N.P.A. 


Order M-64, effective May 28, was 
issued by the National Production Au- 
thority to restrict deliveries of used 
rails and railroad car and locomotive 
axles. According to an N.P.A. state- 
ment, the order was issued “to make 
available a larger number of used rail- 
road rails and used axles from loco- 
motives and freight and passenger cars 
for re-use or as scrap.” 

The statement summarized the order’s 
“three major provisions” as follows: 

1. After May 31, no person shall de- 
liver or accept delivery of used rails 
or used axles of rerolling or scrap 
grade in an amount exceeding 10 tons 
of each item in any one month except 
by written authorization of N.P.A. 

2. N.P.A. from time to time will 
allocate the supply of used rails and 
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axles and specifically authorize quan- 
tities that may be delivered for par- 
ticular uses. 

3. Applications for authorizations 
must be filed with N.P.A. by the own- 
ers of materials. The application should 
state the quantity of used rails or 
used axles involved, the grade, con- 
templated party or parties to the trans- 
action, and the location of the mate- 
rial. 

Issuance of the order was “neces- 
sary, N.P.A. said, “because the re- 
rolling rail mills, the rerolling axle 
industry, and the foundry and forg- 
ing industries are increasing their de- 
mands for used rails and axles while 
inventories are dropping to a critical 
point.” 


Examiner Would Approve 
Special-Operation Bus Fares 


Examiner Michael T. Corcoran has 
recommended in a proposed report an 
Interstate Commerce Commission find- 
ing to the effect that present fares and 
charges of common-carrier bus com- 
panies for the transportation of pas- 
sengers over irregular routes and in 
special operations are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. The commission 
last December issued a report making 
a like finding with respect to other 
fares of the bus lines involved. 


The proceeding out of which Ex- 
aminer Corcoran’s proposed report 
came is a commission investigation 


docketed as No. MC-C550. The ex- 
aminer recommended that the investi- 
gation be discontinued. 


1.C.C. Guides to Wage, 
Employment Reporting 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a revised “Wage Sta- 
tistics Inquiries” and a revised “list of 
typical railroad occupations or posi- 
tions in each reporting division togeth- 
er with alphabetical list and index to 
occupational classification and report- 
ing divisions.” They supersede, in turn, 
editions of November, 1921, and Janu- 
ary, 1933. 

“Wage Statistics Inquiries,” as its 
foreword explains, is a “memorandum 
of informal instructions issued by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics in answer to inquiries regard- 
ing railroad reports of employees, serv- 
ice and compensation.” The list of typ- 
ical occupations is “for use in assign- 
ing employees to ‘Reporting Divisions’ 
in monthly reports” to the commission. 
Both documents are dated April, 1951, 
and complement revised reporting rules 
issued under a commission order ef- 
fective January 1. 


D.T.A. Is Claimant Agency 
For Domestic Transport 
The Defense Production Administra- 


tion on May 24 issued its Administra- 
tive Order No. 1, designating the De- 


fense Transport Administration and 
several other agencies as “claimants to 
present requirements” to D.P.A. for 
programs and areas specified. D.T.A. 
was designated the claimant agency 
with respect to: (a) domestic trans- 
portation except programs designated 
for the secretary of commerce; (b) 
storage; and (c) port facilities. 

The secretary of commerce was des- 
ignated with respect to: (a) Maritime 
Administration programs for coastwise, 
intercoastal, and overseas shipping, 
and merchant ship construction and re- 
pair; (b) Bureau of Public Roads pro- 
grams for highway construction and 
maintenance, including urban streets, 
regardless of financing; (c) civil avia- 
tion programs for which the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and _ the 
Civil Aeronautics Board are respon- 
sible; and (d) other departmental 
programs, except Office of Internation- 
al Trade and National Production 
Authority programs, as specified in the 
order. 

N.P.A.’s claimant functions include 
those relating to “production of mate- 
rials and products not elsewhere as- 
signed herein,” and “civilian communi- 
cations.” The Petroleum Administra- 
tor for Defense is claimant with respect 
to the production, processing and refin- 
ing, and distribution of petroleum and 
gas. 

“These claimant agencies,” a D.P.A. 
statement said, “have the primary re- 
sponsibility of drawing up the esti- 











QUESTIONS OF INTEREST to labor and management were 
aired at Montreal, Que., on April 19 when representatives of 
railway unions and officers of the Canadian National met 
under the chairmanship of E. R. Battley, CN chief of motive 
power and car equipment, during the 25th annual meeting 
of the Union-Management Co-operative Movement, motive 
power and car equipment section. Seated, left to right, are: 
H. Smith, president division No. 4, A.F. of L., Montreal; 
J. A. Argo, assistant vice-president, traffic; E. Ackerman, 
general secretary, Co-operative Movement; Mr. Battley; 
B. L. Daly, director, CN, Montreal; E. P. Stemshorn, assistant 
chief, car equipment, Montreal; E. J. Cook, superintendent, 
car shops, Winnipeg, Man.; A. Beardshaw, general superin- 
tendent, motive power and car equipment, Winnipeg; A. 

Melanson, works manager, Point St. Charles shops; and W. C. 
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Sealy, general superintendent, motive power and car equip- 
ment, Toronto, Ont. Labor delegates in the second row, are 
left to right, F. R. Blais, secretary, western region federation, 
Winnipeg; N. O. Oliver, pipefitters, Toronto; T. W. Reid, 
machinists, Winnipeg; A. E. Payne, sheet metal workers, 
Montreal; J. J. Cupello, president system federation No. 11, 
A.F. of L., Montreal; Geo. Lutes, secretary-treasurer, system 
federation No. 11, A.F. of L., Moncton, N.B.; W. H. Varley, 
boilermakers, Montreal; J. Duffin, traveling representative, 
system federation No. 92, A.F. of L., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
and J. C. White, vice-chairman, system federation, No. 11, 
A.F. of L., Niagara Falls, Ont. When the meeting adjourned, 
Mr. Battley, who stepped down as chairman of the section, 
was given a portable radio on behalf of union leaders rep- 
resenting various trades in the road’s shops and enginehouses 
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Double track or multiple lines 
all the way... Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. 


Two bridges over the Ohio 
River. 


The shortest and fastest route between 
Great Lakes and Gulf is in even better 
condition today than when it proved its 
great capacity during World War II. 


Ask your Illinois Central Traffic repre- 
sentative or write to Oscar L. Grisamore, 
General Freight Traffic Manager, 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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mated requirements for the segments 
of the economy under their jurisdiction. 
These will then be submitted to 
D.P.A.’s Office of Program Require- 
ments. . . . They will be matched 
against estimates of the total supply 
of the materials that will be available 
for use, as the initial step in determin- 
ing the general allotments under the 
Controlled Materials Plan which goes 
into effect July 1.” 

The Office of Program Requirements 
is under the direction of Charles E. 
Wampler who recently became deputy 
administrator of D.P.A. Mr. Wampler 
is also chairman of the Requirements 
Committee, the top government body 
which determines how controlled ma- 
terials shall be allocated. He is on 
leave from the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., where he was an assis- 
tant vice-president. 


Knudson Urges Summer 
Purchasing of Fuel 


Administrator James K. Knudson of 
the Defense Transport Administration 
last week joined in an appeal which 
Secretary of the Interior Chapman 
made to urge summer buying of fuel. 
Mr. Knudson warned that “the mount- 
ing burden of defense and defense sup- 
porting traffic will, by this fall and 
winter, make such heavy demands upon 
the nation’s transport capacity” as to 
make it “unlikely” that spot relief 
can be provided as it was last winter 
“by near miracles in transportation.” 

The peak movement of fuel, which 
normally occurs in October and No- 
vember, must this year be spread over 
a longer period, “including the sum- 
mer months,” Mr. Knudson said. 

“Defense plants,” he added, “are al- 
ready stepping up production and their 
requirements for coal and other fuels 
will grow steadily greater. Transporta- 
tion must be provided this year for 
ten per cent more coal than was pro- 
duced in 1950 and freight cars suitable 
for hauling coal are in short supply 
and will become more so. The situa- 
tion is, if anything, more acute with 
respect to tank cars suited to the 
transportation of fuel oil and liquified 
petroleum gases. . . . The wise consu- 
mer will stock up now.” 


Traffic Management Has 
Wonderful Future—Lacey 


The field of industrial trafic man- 
agement was never brighter than to- 
day, Edward F. Lacey, executive sec- 
retary of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, said in Knoxville, Tenn., on 
May 18, before the Industrial Traffic 
Management Conference sponsored by 
the University of Tennessee’s depart- 
ment of transportation and public 
utilities, adding that: 

“There is great opportunity for the alert 
trafic manager who has vision and initia- 
tive. After all, he occupies a very impor- 
tant position in industry—a position of 
broad responsibilities—and it is up to him 
to sell his services to his executives. On 
the other hand, executives more and more 
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News Briefs .. . 


. . Beginning May 18, the Mil- 
waukee extended sale of its 10-ride 
parlor car seat tickets to travel between 
Chicago or Milwaukee and St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The multi-seat tickets 
were first introduced, between Chicago 
and Milwaukee only, last March. Reg- 
ular fares prevail. (Railway Age, April 
2, page 72.) 

. . - Purchase of 74 acres of indus- 
trial property on the Calumet river at 
Dolton, Ill., near Chicago, has been 
announced by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. President C. M. Roddewig said 
the property is immediately adjacent to 
C. & E.l. tracks, and that a compre- 
hensive improvement program to deepen 
the river channed and otherwise prepare 
the waterway for increased industrial 
traffic is underway. 

. . » Montreal’s historic Place Viger 
station, built on the site of the earlier 
Dalhousies Square station, will be 
officially closed for rail passenger traffic 
effective June 1, H. A. Lee, general 
possenger agent for the Canadian 
Pacific at Montreal, has announced. 

The station, used in later years only 
for passenger trains operating between 
Montreal and the Laurentians, Quebec 
City and Ottawa, and the adjoining 
hotel, will be taken over by the city of 
Montreal, Windsor and Park Avenue 
stations will be used as terminals for 
Place Viger trains. 

.-.New low air freight rates from 
major coastal cities of California are 
to be placed in effect by United Air 
Lines on June 10. The rates cover 26 
commodities, including business ma- 


chines, film, meats and poultry prod- 
ucts, fresh fruits and vegetables, phono- 
graph records, etc. As an example of 
the new rates, the cost ef shipping 
100 Ib. of fruit from Los Angeles to 
Washington, D. C. will drop from $18.56 
to $11.10. 

...Antony Kosteas, chief engineer 
for the Hellenic State Railways (Greece) 
is participating in a six-week tour of 
the United States by materials handling 
experts from 11 European nations. 
Sponsored by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, the 
object of the tour is to compare Amer- 
ican methods of manufacturing and use 
of conveyors, cranes and_ industrial 
trucks with those current in Europe. 

. . « The Canadian National’s 15th 
annual all-expense tour to the far north 
sub-Arctic outpost of Churchill on Hud- 
son Bay is scheduled to leave Winni- 
peg on August 10. Round-trip cost of 
the 2,300-mi. excursion, including meals 
and sleeping car berth, is $110.65. The 
U. S. transportation tax applies on 
tickets sold in this country. 

... The Chesapeake & Ohio’s monthly 
magazine, “Tracks,” received the high- 
est award for excelience in the 1951 
contest sponsored by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. More than 
800 industrial magazines were entered 
in this year’s contest. The award, “’in 
recognition of exceptional accomplish- 
ment in achievement of purpose, ex- 
cellence of editorial content and effec- 
tiveness of design,” was presented to 
Editor Ted O’Meara at the council's 
recent 10th anniversary meeting in 
Chicago. “Tracks” won similar awards 
in 1945, 1946 and 1948. 
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are depending upon their traffic managers 
for the efficient and economical distribu- 
tion of their products, although at times 
under most trying conditions. 

“The demands upon the traffic manager 
are ever increasing, but I believe that our 
industrial trafic men of today are capable 
and qualified to perform the many respon- 
sibilities which are placed upon them. 
They have a wonderful future ahead of 
them and I am confident they will meet 
the challenge to the fullest extent.” 

Other speakers at the two-day confer- 
ence included W. S. Rainville, executive 
assistant, Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration; F. E. Luebbe, general traffic 
manager, Kroger Company; Robert J. 
Bayer, editor of Traffic World; Dr. G. 
Lloyd Wilson, chairman, transportation 
and public utilities department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; C. E. Widell, 
director of traffic, Tennessee Manufac- 
turers’ Association; A. G. T. Moore, 
trafic manager, Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation; and E. W. Palmer, president, 
Kingsport Press. 

A panel discussion on “The Relation- 
ship and Contrast Between Motor Car- 
rier and Rail Rates in Southern Terri- 
tory” occupied the morning session on 
May 18, the second day of the con- 
ference. The moderator was Jack H. 
Wilcox, chairman, Business Adminis- 
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tration Department, of the university’s 
College of Business Administration. 
Members of the panel were W. M. 
Miller, general manager, Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference, and 
J. G. Kerr, chairman, Southern Freight 
Association. 

At the afternoon panel discussion on 
“Coordination of Domestic Transpor- 
tation for Peak Utilization” the mod- 
erator was E. F. Hamm, Jr., president 
of the Traffic Service Corporation. 
Panel members were: For railroads, 
Walter J. Kelly, vice-president, traffic, 
Association of American Railroads; 
for air carriers, M. F. Redfern, vice- 
president, traffic, Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America; for motor carriers, 
Walter Mullady, first vice-president, 
American Trucking Associations; for 
pipe lines, Gordon Locke, executive 
secretary, Committee for Pipe Lines; 
for water carriers, Chester Thompson, 
president, American Waterways Opera- 
tors Association; and for shippers, 
N. B. Correll, traffic manager, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company. 

“I believe true coordination would 
put the heavier, longer and wider loads 
on rails on private right-of-way where 
they can be handled in trains protected 
by automatic signals, and confine inter- 
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Needle in a Haystack? 


With so many factors to consider, choosing the best 
location for your plant may seem an insuperable task. 

It need not be. There is a “short cut” and a safe one. 
Here it is: 

Take advantage of our experienced plant location 
service. Without cost or obligation, complete and 
authentic information will be furnished on locations 
best suited to your requirements. 

We have assisted many of the nation’s outstanding 
companies in their plant location problems. We will 
gladly help you. 


ADDRESS: Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 
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city trucking on public highways to 
lighter, narrower and shorter trucks,” 
Mr. Kelly said, emphasizing that he 
was speaking as a private individual 
and not as an officer of the A.A.R. or 
a representative of its member lines. 

“There is a growing and insistent 
demand,” he added, “that trucks be re- 
quired to observe reasonable load lim- 
its that avoid damage to highways and 
bridges caused by heavy loads, and 
reasonable limits as to length and 
width that permit greater freedom of 
movement and avoid undue _interfer- 
ence with safe use of highways by 
others. The railroads observe the same 
kind of limitations as to their rails, 
roadbeds; trestles and bridges. They 
do not overload to the point where ex- 
isting facilities are destroyed. They 
rebuild their roadbeds, trestles and 
bridges and lay heavier rail at their 
own expense where necessary to take 
care of heavier loads.” 


1.C.C. Report on March 15 
Derailment at Trenton, 


A broken rail caused the March 15 
derailment of a New York Central 
passenger train at Trenton, Mich., ac- 
cording to an Interstate Commerce 
Commission report by Commissioner 
Patterson. The accident resulted in the 
death of three passengers and the in- 
jury of 15 passengers and two train- 
service employees. 

It occurred at a point where the 
double-track line of the Central’s De- 


troit division is crossed at grade by a 
double-track line of the Detroit & To- 
ledo Shore Line; and the rail involved 
was a closure rail connecting frogs of 
the crossing which is maintained by 
the D. T. & S. L. Examination of the 
rail after the accident revealed that it 
contained a vertical split-head defect 
which, the commission noted, “did not 
extend to the outside of the rail and 
could not be detected by visual inspec- 
tion before the rail failed.” 

The train involved was N.Y.C. No. 
309, a first-class passenger train con- 
sisting of a steam locomotive of the 
4-6-4 type and 14 cars in this order: 
one express-refrigerator car, two bag- 
gage cars, three coaches, and eight 
sleeping cars. The first car was of 
steel-underframe construction; and the 
second, third, fifth, eighth and ninth 
cars were of “standard all-steel” con- 
struction. The other eight cars were of 
“lightweight steel” construction. 

The train was southbound from De- 
troit, having departed from that point 
at 11:30 p.m., March 14. The accident 
occurred 31 min. later, at 12:01 a.m. 
on the 15th, when “a mixture of snow 
and rain was falling.” The point of de- 
railment is on a tangent stretch of 
track over which the train was travel- 
ing at about 53 m.p.h., 17 m.p.h. 
slower than its limit of 70 m.p.h. 

The rear truck of the first car, the 
third to the ninth cars, inclusive, and 
the front truck of the tenth car were 
derailed. Separations occurred at each 
end of the second to the sixth cars, in- 
clusive. The locomotive, tender, and 
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“HOW THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
EARNED ITS LIVING IN 1950” is 
graphically shown in this chart, re- 
produced from the road’s “annual re- 
port to employees.”’ The chart, printed 
in two colors, 11% inches by 161% 
inches in size, is the center spread of 
the four-page report; the back page 
shows that, out of the “Remainder” of 
$29.1 million (plus $14.7 million from 
depreciation charges and borrowing), 
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$18.5 million was spent for new equip- 
ment and other additions to property 
and $18.1 million for debt reduction, $2 
million was set aside as savings for 
subsequent years, and $5.2 million was 
paid out as dividends, or “wages,” to 
stockholders. ‘This five million dollars,”’ 
the statement says, “is a small return 
to those who own and provide us with 
the railroad tools with which we earn 
our living”’ 





first car remained coupled and stopped 
with the front end of the engine 2,190 
ft. south of the point of derailment. The 
other derailed cars stopped in various 
positions along the track, the rear end 
of the train stopping 140 ft. south of 
the derailment poixt. 

The fourth car was “destroyed,” as 
the commission’s report put it. This 
was one of the “lightweight steel” cars, 
and it was in the train between two 
cars of “standard all-steel” construc- 
tion. The fifth and sixth cars (stand- 
ard and lightweight, respectively) 
were “badly damaged,” while the first 
(steel-underframe), third and eighth 
(standard) and seventh (lightweight) 
were “considerably damaged.” The 
second and ninth cars (standard), and 
the tenth to fourteenth, inclusive, 
(lightweight) were “slightly dam- 
aged.” 

Discussing the evidence gathered in 
its investigation, the commission noted 
that the train’s brakes were function- 
ing properly, signals were being 
obeyed, and there was no “unusual 
movement” of the train until the de- 
railment which caused an emergency 
application of the brakes. The gage 
and alinement of the N.Y.C. track over 
which the train had run were “ade- 
quately maintained,” and there was no 
indication of dragging equipment or of 
any obstruction having been on the 
track. 

The closure rail which failed was 14 
ft. 11 in. in length. It was rolled in 
March 1925, and laid later that year 
in D. & T.S.L. main track. About 1939 
it was removed and placed in stock 
until April 1947, when it was installed 
in the crossing at Trenton. 

After the derailment, the rail was 
found to have been broken into many 
pieces, 44 of which were recovered. 
The vertical split began at a point 1 
in. from the receiving end of the rail 
and extended longitudinally along the 
rail a distance of 8 ft. 4 in. It varied 
in height from 1 in. to 144 in. and the 
top was approximately 34 in. below 
the top surface of the rail. As the com- 
mission interpreted the evidence, it in- 
dicated that the initial break “appar- 
ently” occurred at a point 20 in. from 
the receiving end. and that the rail 
then split longitudinally. 

The crossing was inspected by a D. 
& T.S.L. track patrolman at 11:30 a.m. 
March 14, and “no defects were visible 
at that time.” The crew of a passenger 
train which passed over the crossing 
about one hour before the accident oc- 
curred told the commission’s investi- 
gators that their train rode “smoothly.” 


Blacksmiths to Merge 
With Boilermakers 


By what is described as a “sweep- 
ing majority vote,” the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers & Helpers has ratified amalga- 
mation with the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Build- 
ers & Helpers of America. The com- 
bined union will reportedly be “one of 
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Main Shops, Kansas City Southern Lines, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, with complete facilities 
for repair and servicing of diesel locomo- 
tives. 


Right—Downtown Pittsburg. 
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PITTSBURG Sparkles 


WE GLOW WITH PRIDE! 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS, is celebrating its Diamond 
Jubilee and we are glowing with pride . . . for the Kan- 
sas City Southern has been a major Pittsburg industry 
since 1893. 


Pittsburg is a division point on our system, and our 
main locomotive and car shops are there. 


Founded on coal, Pittsburg now is a city of varied in- 
dustries. Many of its manufactures — meat products, 
chemical fertilizers, pottery and clay products, garments, 
electrical insulation—have nationwide distribution, while 
coal preparation plants and machinery produced in Pitts- 
burg are used throughout the world. 


The “Keystone of Southeast Kansas” also is an educa- 
tional and cultural center—home of the Kansas State 
Teachers College. 


Our dieselized freight service for Pittsburg . . . for all 
of the booming Midwestern-South Central area . . . and 
for you . . . means quickest handling over the shortest 
rail route between Kansas City and five Gulf ports— 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Port Arthur, Beaumont and 


Lake Charles. 


Vice President—Traffic 


FOR RUSH SHIPMENTS 


It’s KCS 77 southbound from 
Kansas City at 8:40 nightly! 
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REVENUE TONS AND REVENUE TON-MILES—1951 compared with 1939 and 1950 


the largest and strongest” in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Executive 
boards of the two unions are currently 
meeting in Chicago to work out the 
mechanics of amalgamation. 


“Signs of Life’’ Now 
Transcribed for Radio 


The “Signs of Life” program of the 
National Safety Council (Railway Age, 
May 14, page 128) has been expanded 
to include a series of six five-minute 
radio programs which are available to 
radio stations without charge. The 
council has advised over 3,000 radio 
stations of the offer. All six programs 
—which feature musical selections by 
Lanny Ross—are transcribed on a 
single 16-in. record, so that interested 
stations will have the entire series 
available for playing at any time. 

Each of the six programs mentions 
the highway-rail intersection problem 
and two of them are devoted to it en- 
tirely. Their release was planned to 
coincide with the summer auto travel 
peak. 


M.P. Extends “Speedbox” 
Merchandise Service 


Under tariffs which became ef- 
fective May 25, Missouri Pacific 
“Speedbox” service for transportation 
of merchandise was made available be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and M. 
P. stations in western Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska. The “Speedboxes”— 
which were described in Railway Age 
January 8, page 30—are designed to 
be loaded with l.c.l. freight by shippers 
at their own places of business for 
movement direct to consignees in the 
railroad’s “Eagle” merchandise service. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 26 were not available 
as this issue of Railway Age went to 
press. 
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Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 19 totaled 809,475 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 19, 1951 


District 1951 1950 1949 
Oe, ne Pe 139,506 139,455 135,486 
Allegheny ..... 169,176 148,922 164,878 
Pocahontas .... $61,258 55,855 63,601 
Se 129,772 117,155 116,482 
Northwestern .. 131,015 118,132 122,804 
Central Western 117,813 107,145 113,276 
Southwestern .. 60,935 56,649 57,38: 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 309,763 281,926 293,463 


Total All Roads 809,475 743,313 773,910 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





products ..... 42,962 38,223 48,398 
Livestock ...... 8,239 8,075 8,840 

Ee ditigs os 134,167 138,381 157,452 
GUO i witave sis 16,800 14,379 13,811 
Forest porducts . . 49,077 42,976 40,100 
Ce. « seustsacss 84,816 67,951 76,787 
Merchandise I.c.!. 76,416 76,770 92,946 
Miscellaneous .. 396,998 356,558 335,576 
SS Per 809,475 743,313 773,910 
a: Re 808,127 711,789 771,738 
ee See 803,337 743, 768,327 
eS ee 824,662 745,295 785,444 
GO BE since 809,520 722,688 769,347 








Cumulative total 
0 weeks ....15,066,839 13,198,520 14,348,804 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended May 19 totaled 87,265 
cars, compared with 87,474 cars for 
the previous week and 76,761 cars for- 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
May 19, 1951 ...... 87,265 36,040 
May 20, 1950 ...... 76,761 30,340 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
eS 1.543,050 723,994 
May 20, 1950 ...... 1,400,556 605,588 


C. & O. Starts Fast, New 
Westbound Freight Service 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has inaugu- 
rated a new fast freight train that cuts 
a full day’s time off service from the 
Virginias, the Carolinas and _ other 
eastern points to midwestern and west- 
ern destinations. 


Known as the “Speedwest,” the new 
all-merchandise train operates from 
Norfolk, Va., to Chicago, where it con- 
nects with western railroads, and to 
Toledo, for connection with the C. & 
O’s Pere Marquette district and with 
other carriers. It is comparable, west- 
bound, to the C. & O.’s eastbound “Ex- 
pediter,” inaugurated in April 1947. 
The 24-hour speed-up in the schedule 
for the 950-mile run from Norfolk to 
Chicago is made possible by expediting 
the train enroute and by keeping it 
out of intermediate terminals. 

Arthur S. Genet, C. & O. vice-presi- 
dent—traffic, said the new service is a 
further step in a carefully planned 
program of traffic diversification. Mer- 
chandise revenues on the C. & O. in 
1950 were nearly two-and-one-half 
times the 1936 combined merchandise 
revenues of the C. & O. and the Pere 
Marquette, he said, and today account 
for almost one-half of the road’s total 
freight revenues. 


Coast Line Starts 12 L.C.L. 
Truck Routes in Florida 


“To provide faster and more efficient 
service on l.c.]. freight,” the Atlantic 
Coast Line has inaugurated 12 over- 
the-road truck routes for handling such 
trafic in Florida. The trucks will be 
operatéd to and from stations already 
served by Coast Line rails, such as 
Jacksonville, Sanford, Lakeland, Tam- 
pa, St. Petersburg, Gainesville and 
Ocala; freight charges applicable are 
the same as those now in effect. 

Inauguration of the substituted truck 
service will shorten transit time of 
some shipments 24 to 48 hours and will 
release freight cars now used for l.c.l. 
shipments for transporting defense ma- 
terials. The trucks, painted to resem- 
ble the Coast Line’s latest streamline 
equipment, will travel approximately 
2,000 miles per day collecting and dis- 
tributing l.c.]. shipments. 

Authority for handling interstate 
shipments in truck service was recently 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Transportation Expert 





Once just a humble worker, today’s freight car now rates vast respect, not only as 
a highly specialized cargo container, but as a key unit in everybody’s business. For to- 
day’s rapidly increasing need E.J.&E. has a thousand new cars in production, and 
with these added to our present roster our cars in service will soon total 12,058. 





Augmenting the usefulness of this larger car supply and in line with E.J.&E. policies 
of progress in all branches of our interconnecting carrier business, we are presently 
investing several million dollars in the enlargement and modernization of our Gary classification yard to 
double its capacity and expand its usefulness. Motive power has now been completely dieselized on the “J”, 
and no other North American railroad has so many miles of heavy-duty continuous welded rail. In addition, 
the reliable performance of our skilled personnel promises continued superior service to E.J.&E. shippers, 


whatever tomorrow’s demands. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN RAILWAY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Serving America by serving the great Chicago Metropolitan Area 
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Streamliners 





EMPIRE BUILDER 


NEW! The Mid-Century Empire BUILDER, 
gleaming third generation of the distinguished 
fleet of Great Northern passenger trains preferred 
by discerning transcontinental travelers for nearly 
25 years. 

Finest of all Great Northern’s great trains, the 
Mid-Century Empire BUILDER is streamlined 
perfection, luxury and comfort—a modern hotel 


on smooth-riding rails between Chicago and 
Seattle-Portland—and at NO EXTRA FARE! 

Seven types of ultra-modern Pullman accom- 
modations—drawing rooms, compartments, 
bedrooms, roomettes, duplex-roomettes, lower 
and upper berths. 

Coaches featuring reclining, leg-rest seats, 
extra wide windows and spacious lounges. 


neat Noitkows 


Twice a Day, Each Way, Between Chicago andfea 


Western Star ©. 


Another sleek Great Northern streamliner— 
WESTERN STAR—now is in daily service between 
Chicago and the Pacific Northwest. WESTERN 
STAR is the new name for the train which began 


transcontinental service in 1947 as the streamlined 
EMPIRE BUILDER. The completely modern Pull- 
man-coach WESTERN STAR will serve Glacier 
National Park in the Montana Rockies daily 
from June 15 through September 10. 























st} 16 the Pacific Notthwest- 








America’s most unique railway car, The 
Ranch on the Mid-Century Empire BUILDER, 
is Western hospitality with a lusty, cow-country 
flavor. Pinto leather . . . famoys cattle brands 
. - . weathered oak decor . . . superb Great 
Northern food and beverages. 





eattle- Portland via : Minneapolis and Spokane 





the Lounge, 


The WESTERN StTar’s lounge car affords a 
luxurious setting for delightful hours enroute. 
Soft lounge chairs, tables for games, wide view 
windows, beverage service . . . all designed for 
great traveling. 
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~ FLOATING FREIGHT TRAINS 


to beat New York’s traffic jam 





wanna Hoboken Terminal. 


It would be impossible to build enough bridges 
and tunnels to provide a jam-proof right-of-way 
for the tremendous volume of freight that moves 
to and from New York. 

So the Lackawanna “floats” whole freight trains 
across the Hudson River to key docks in the New 


York area—on car floats like the one shown here. 


e Under normal conditions, an average of 750 
to 800 cars of east and westbound freight per 
day pass over the 6 Float Bridges at the Lacka- 





Whether it’s packaged freight, heavy machin- 


ery, perishables or bulk traffic, modern Lacka- 
wanna efficiency adds up to preferred handling 
for your shipments. That’s why so many of the 
world’s great shippers specify Lackawanna—to or 
through New York. 


Vie 


LACK AWANNA 





Lackawanna Railroad @eees 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 














(Continued from page 74) 

granted to the A.C.L. by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The company 
has applied to the Florida Railroad & 
Public Utilities Commission for au- 
thority to transport intrastate ship- 
ments in l.c.]. lots over the same routes, 
and truck service will be utilized for 
intrastate traffic immediately after per- 
mission is granted. 


Trucks “Mustn’‘t Shirk 
Common Carrier Duties” 


Establishment of truck weights and 
sizes, and their enforcement, “must be 
handled at a state level, but with all 
the tolerance that local situations can 
allow,” Defense Transport Adminis- 
trator James K. Knudson told the 
Richmond, Va., Traffic Club in a May 
21 address in which he also outlined a 
“code of good conduct” for operators 
and users of truck transportation. 

The first point in this suggested 
“code” was that “common carriers 
must never shirk their common carrier 
duties”; in amplification of that point, 
Mr. Knudson said: 

“Under the law, a common carrier may 
not give preference of one shipper or one 
commodity over others. We believe most 
common carriers take the ‘bitter’ with the 
‘sweet’ and make no distinction in service 
as between the more and the less profitable 
freight shipments. But reports of the con- 
trary disposition reach us often enough to 
leave the impression that some carriers 
resort to subtle tactics and questionable 
embargoes so as to enable them to con- 
centrate on shipments returning the high- 
est revenue ... A shipment victimized by 
these processes may be one of the highest 
urgency in our national defense effort . . . 
You cannot be presumed to know and 
probably will not know the degree of its 
urgency. And in any event, the law does 
not leave the discretion with the carrier.” 

Other points in the suggested motor 
transport code were generally similar 
to that for railroads and rail shippers 
which Mr. Knudson outlined in a 
speech at Pittsburgh on January 25. 

Mr. Knudson’s statement on truck 
weights and sizes was preceded by the 
assertion that “maximum utilization” 
of highways “calls for allowing the 
heaviest loading of each vehicle con- 
sistent with highway preservation. We 
condemn overloading and any other il- 
legal practices, and we advocate no 
program which will injure our high- 
ways. But we must have a maximum 
contribution from them.” 


Would Not Include Income 
Taxes In Price Index 


Inclusion of income taxes as a factor 
in compiling the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
would destroy its usefulness as a means 
of automatically adjusting wage rates, 
J. Elmer Monroe, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads and assistant director of its 
Bureau of Railway Economics, told a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor on May 16. 
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MORE MERCHANDISE 
SCHEDULES 


Since the Freight Traffic Issue of 
May 7, Railway Age has received mer- 
chandise schedules from the following 
railroads: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville— 
“Scheduled L.C.L. Merchandise Cars”; 

Great Northern—"L.C.L. Merchan- 
dise Schedules for Non-Perishable 
Freight’; 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis— 
“Regularly Scheduled L.C.L. Merchan- 
dise Cars Loaded at Stations on the 
N.C. & St. L. Railway and Merchandise 
Cars Loaded on Connecting Lines to or 
via the N.C. & St. L. Railway’’; 

St. Louis-San Francisco—’’Merchan- 
dise Package Car Directory of Service 
to and from Points On and Beyond the 
Frisco Railway”; 

St. Louis-Southwestern—'’Schedule of 
Merchandise Cars and Co-ordinated Rail 
and Truck Service (L.C.L. Service Cir- 
cular No. 1)”; and 

Western Pacific—"L.C.L. Merchan- 
dise Service.” 





The railroads’ interest in the index 
is very great, Mr. Monroe said, in 
view of the fact that major wage con- 
tracts include escalator clauses de- 
pendent on it. Such clauses in railroad 
wage agreements recently settled or in 
process of settlement, which provide an 
increase of one cent for each one point 
change in the index, will cost the rail- 
roads more than $192,000,000 on an 
annual basis, on top of increases re- 
cently made, or prospective, in basic 
wage rates, which already amount to 
about $398,000,000 annually, Mr. Mon- 
roe declared. Incidentally, he added, a 
wage increase of one cent per hour for 
the railroad industry means about 
$30.000,000 on an annual basis. 

When the railroads negotiated con- 
tracts with their employees that in- 
volved escalator clauses, the fact was 
considered that the Consumers’ Price 
Index was designed to measure changes 
in average retail prices of goods, rents 
and services customarily bought by 
families of wage earners and moderate- 
income city workers, Mr. Monroe ex- 
plained. 

The index was developed as a price 
barometer and not as a measure of 
changes in the standard of living or of 
the total amount of family spending 
for a living, Mr. Monroe said. It is be- 
cause of being thus limited in its pur- 
pose that the index can be used as it is 
being used in railroad wage settle- 
ments, he continued, and it will be 
useful for that purpose only as long as 
it remains solely a reflector of price 
changes. If a change either up or down 
should occur in the index reflecting 
the judgment of the compilers as to 
some change that should be made in 
the standard of living, then its useful- 
ness as an escalator clause in wage 
contracts would be gone, he stated. 

It is the automatic feature of adjust- 


ing wages without a reopening of a 
contract that is the vital new feature 
of wage agreements with escalator 
clauses tied to the index, Mr. Monroe 
pointed out, adding that the usefulness 
of the index in bringing about long- 
term wage contracts: depends upon 
both parties having full faith in it. 

“The railroads do have faith in the 
Consumers’ Price Index and in those 
who are compiling it, and wish to com- 
mend them for the careful and ac- 
curate way in which their work has 
been done,” Mr. Monroe concluded. 
“Changes in the index have in the past 
accurately reflected changes in the 
price of goods bought by city workers 
of moderate income.” 


Railroad ““Y’’ Membership 
Shows 9 Per Cent Gain 


Membership in Railroad Y.M.C.A.’s 
of North America gained more than 
nine per cent for the year 1950, com- 
pared with 1949. In a letter addressed 
to members of the “Y’s” transportation 
departement, Col. Robert S. Henry, 
the department’s chairman and vice- 
president of Association of American 
Railroads, said that, as a result of the 
1950 continental membership drive, 
some 130,811 persons are now on the 
organization’s membership rolls. 

“After the end of the war in 1945,” 
Col. Henry said, “employment on the 
railroads declined to a postwar low of 
less than 1,200,000 in 1949. Last year 
the downward trend was reversed and 
employment as of December 1950 was 
nearly 30,000 above the average of 
1949. The increase in membership in 
the transportation department of 
Y.M.C.A. was proportionately greater 
than the increase in employment dur- 
ing the year. This is gratifying indica- 
tion of the growing appreciation of the 
value that Y.M.C.A. has to offer men 
engaged in transportation work.” 


Gas Turbine Locomotive 
Test Data Released 


Operation of the General Electric 
Company’s gas turbine electric loco- 
motive on the Union Pacific was ter- 
minated on March 31. The locomo- 
tive had been shipped to the U.P. on 
July 28, 1949. The first few weeks 
were spent on a tour, and actual oper- 
ation in freight service was begun Au- 
gust 22, 1949. From this date to March 
31, 1951, the locomotive operated a 
total of 94,885 miles, produced 344,- 
950 million gross ton-miles of service 
and burned 1,448,787 gal. of fuel, of 
which about 95 per cent was bunker C 
oil. This is an average of 4.2 gal. per 
m.g.t.m. The average weight of train 
was 3,635 tons. 

Since November 1, 1948, which is 
the approximate date the locomotive 
was placed on test in Erie, Pa., the 
total locomotive miles are 105,732. 
This includes mileage on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Nickel Plate, and approxi- 
mately 4,500 miles on the U.P. tour. 
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Since November 1, 1948, a total of 1,- 
797,426 gal. of fuel oil have been 
burned, including some power plant 
testing on the water box when no loco- 
motive mileage was produced. A total 
of 363,816 m.g.t.m. have been credited 
to the locomotive since November 1, 
1948. 


1.C.C. Bureau Brings Rail 
Cost Studies Up to Date 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued the latest study of 
“Rail Carload Cost Scales by Terri- 
tories,” which was prepared by the 
Cost Finding Section of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Accounts and Cost 
Finding. The study, embodied in State- 
ment No. 1-51, bears the customary 
disclaimer to the effect that it was “is- 
sued as information” and “has not 
been considered or adopted” by the 
commission. 

The purpose of the study, its ex- 
planatory statement said, was to bring 
up to date the like studies made by 
the bureau in the past. The cost scales 
are “as of January 1, 1951,” i.e., they 
are “based on year 1949 operations 
with adjustment to reflect wage and 
price levels as of January 1, 1951.” 


43 Complete American U.’s 
Foreign Transport Course 


Two railroad men were among 43 
students who completed on May 17 the 
course of the Fourth Foreign Trans- 
portation Institute conducted by the 
American University of Washington, 
D. C. The institute was held from May 
1 to May 17, under the direction of Dr. 
L. M. Homberger, professor of trans 
portation at the university. 

Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board 
and administrator of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, was speaker at the insti- 
tute’s closing dinner, which was held 
May 17 at the Army and Navy Club in 
Washington. Admiral Cochrane also 
presented certificates to the students 
who were introduced by Dr. Hom- 
berger. 

Meanwhile, the “class address” had 
been delivered by one of the class’s 
two railroaders—Clair N. Butler, for- 
eign freight agent of the Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. The other railroader was Maurice 
L. Little, also of Chicago, who is for- 
eign freight agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. Most of the other students 
were officers or civilian employees of 
the armed services, including 30 from 
the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice. 


Munitions Board Plans 
Schools on Packaging 


Establishment of packaging schools 
to train military and civilian personnel 
in preservation, packaging and pack- 
ing of military supplies and equipment, 
has been approved by the Munitions 
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Board of the Department of Defense. 

J. D. Small, the board chairman, an- 
nounced last week that several educa- 
tional institutions are being considered 
for the schools, but no definite loca- 
tions have yet been selected. Each 
school would provide training for 1,800 
to 2,400 persons annually, with.courses 
being of approximately two weeks du- 
ration. 

The courses will include basic stand- 
ard requirements of the military in 
preservation, packaging, packing and 
marking, and carloading, Mr. Small 
said. There will be no registration or 
tuition fees, but personnel from indus- 
try will have to furnish their own trans- 
portation to the schools, and pay their 
expenses while attending. 

Mr. Small said application forms for 
the schools will be supplied upon re- 
quest to firms that have accepted 
government contracts as prime or sub- 
contractors. Such requests should be 
addressed to the Munitions Board 
Packaging Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Telegrapher Cleared 
In Canadian Wreck 


Telegrapher Alfred John Atherton 
has been cleared of blame in connec- 
tion with the head-on collision be- 
tween the Canadian National’s east- 
bound “Continental Limited” and a 
troop train extra at Canoe River, Allta., 
last November 21. (Railway Age, No- 
vember 25, 1950, page 51, and Decem- 
ber 2, page 84.) 

Atherton, charged with manslaught- 
er following the wreck, in which 21 
soldiers and railroad employees were 
killed, was acquitted by a jury which 
deliberated 40 minutes. The Crown 
claimed the 22-year-old telegrapher 
failed to relay a train order correctly 
—dropping two vital words and there- 
by bringing on the crash. 


California Manufacturers 
Support Clean Car Program 


The California Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, recognizing the “seriousness of 
the growing freight car shortage,” pro- 
posed at its May 16 meeting that all 
industry and agriculture help the rail- 
roads make available more cars by 
loading and unloading promptly, as 
well as by taking all debris from cars 
before releasing them as empties to 
the railroads. This program was 
evolved by the statewide Freight Traf- 
fic Committee of the association. 

W. B. Tyler, president of the C.M.A., 
in a message to shippers said: “The 
railroad car shortage during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1951 will be the se- 
verest ever experienced. Unfortunately, 
very little relief is in sight from new 
car construction. The most promising 
opportunity to provide relief in freight 
car supply is in the more efficient use 
of the cars available.” Mr. Tyler urged 
that each shipper take full credit for 
cleaning cars by posting a placard to 
that effect in each car cleaned. He 





mentioned that the cost of the program 
to individual shippers would not be 
large. Anyway, he said, “the cost of 
cleaning the cars will be negligible in 
comparison with the ultimate cost of a 
crippling car shortage.” 


Canadian Roads Act to 
Overcome Labor Shortage 


In an effort to overcome a growing 
shortage of skilled labor, the two ma- 
jor Canadian railways have decided to 
permit many workers to remain in their 
jobs past retirement age of 65. In the 
case of the Canadian National, work- 
ers who have recently gone out on re- 
tirement will be invited to return to 
their jobs, 

The lines of work affected are 
chiefly mechanical and shop crafts, 
telegraphers, dispatchers and other 
highly skilled employees. The Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts, Order of Railway 
Telegraphers and Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union have approved the 
plan. 

A contributing factor to the decision 
of the lines to extend length of service 
past retirement age is the fact that the 
40-hour, five-day week started on 
June 1. This will mean that present 
manpower resources will be further 
taxed. 

Persons going past retirement age 
will continue to draw regular salaries 
at rates covering jobs they were doing 
at that time. Men coming back from 
retirement will go back to work at the 
wages they got when they retired. 


Vandegriff Heads Georgia 
Ports Office in New York 


The Georgit Ports Authority has 
opened a New York office at 1574 
Woolworth building, with J. C. Vande- 
griff in charge as eastern traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Vandegriff is a native of At- 
lanta, Ga., with 31 years experience in 
the traffic and transportation field. Be- 
fore opening his own office as a traffic 
consultant in 1950, he had served at 
New York as soliciting freight agent, 
commercial agent and general eastern 
agent, successively, for the Atlanta & 
West Point, the Western of Alabama 
and the Georgia Railroad. Prior to this 
he had worked in various capacities 
with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis at Atlanta. 


1950 Freight Claims 
Decline 22 Per Cent 


“Deeply gratifying” were the words 
used by C. C. Beauprie, secretary of 
the Freight Claim Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, to 
characterize the decrease of 21.9 per 
cent, or $24,888,012, from 1949 in 
freight claim monies paid out by 
United States, Canadian and Mexican 
railroads. Freight claim payments in 
1949 were $113,844,712, while the 
1950 figure was $88,956,700. 

In commenting on these results Mr. 
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58,000 New Freight Cars for 
New York Central's 
Preparedness Program 









































Praising an 11,000-mile railroad into top working 
or fighting trim is no overnight job. You can’t wait 
till record peacetime production or a national emer- 
gency creates the need. 


That’s why New York Central started building its 
new freight fleet in 1945... the minute steel became 
available. And Central has gone right on ordering 
an average of some 10,000 new freight cars a year. 


So, today, thousands of new New York Central 
freight cars are riding the rails. And more are roll- 
ing off the production lines daily in one of the 
largest new car programs in railroad history. 
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These cars represent a $273,000,000 item in 
Central’s preparedness plans. A vast private invest- 
ment in the public interest. For it is by railroad 
freight, above all, that America mobilizes its might 
for prosperity in peace and security at all times. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended May 
26 were announced by the Association 
of American Railroads on May 31 as 
follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plain Box 2,944 4,858 
Auto Box 6 67 
Total Box 2,945 4,925 
Gondola 245 3,026 
Hopper 0 1,005 
Covered Hopper 0 77 
Stock 1337 67 
Flat 0 922 
Refrigerator 5,338 0 
Other 236 23 





9,921 10,045 





Beauprie said that much remains to be 
done in the way of preventing loss and 
damage, and it “must be done by men 
at the theusands of points where 
freight is loaded and unloaded. These 
men, whether employees of shippers or 
carriers must maintain interest in the 
possibilities of prevention, and must be 
kept informed as to proper methods.” 

Mr. Beauprie went on to note that 
the ratio of loss and damage claim 
payments to gross freight revenues for 
U. S. railroads in 1950 was 1.08 per 
cent, compared with 1.55 per cent in 
1949, while the claim ratio of Canadian 
railroads declined from 0.765 per cent 
to 0.72 per cent. The Freight Claim 
Division secretary also noted that there 
was a 15.6 per cent decrease in the 
amount of money held in suspense, 
and that new claims received in 1950 
were 9.4 per cent below those of 1949. 

Mr. Beauprie’s report (Circular 
F.C.D.—1465) brings out the fact that 
in all commodity groups except enam- 
elware and miscellaneous products of 
agriculture there was a decrease in the 
amount paid for loss and damage in 
1950. Payments for damage to enamel- 
ware increased 4.1 per cent, while 
“losses” on miscellaneous agricultural 
products went up 11.2 per cent. De- 
creases ranged from 1.2 per cent for 
stoves, ranges and parts to 61.2 per 
cent for shell eggs. Total decrease in 
claim payments for all carload freight 
was 18.1 per cent, while for l.c.l. the 
reduction was 35.2 per cent. 

Approximately 72 per cent of all 
claims received in 1950 were settled 
within 30 days of receipt, compared 
with about 70 per cent in 1950. About 
90 per cent of claims were settled 
within 90 days after receipt, compared 
with 88 per cent in 1949. 

Loss and damage to fresh fruits and 
vegetables and melons was cut drasti- 
cally during 1950, with the average of 
$17.54 per car being $3.79 below the 
1949 figure of $21.33 per car. Decreases 
for various commodities ranged from 
as low as 54¢ per car to as high as 
$31.56 per car on cantaloupes and 
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melons. Plums and prunes, turnips and 
rutabagas, potatoes and onions showed 
increases. 


Waybill Studies 


Additional waybill studies have been 
issued by Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They are: 
Statement No. 5111-A, Percentage Dis- 
tribution of Tons by Mileage Blocks— 
Terminations in 1949; Statement No. 
5120, Average Rates Charged for 
Intraterritorial Carload Movements, by 
Major Commodity Groups and Selected 
Commodity Classes — Terminations in 


the Years 1947-49. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





Ontario Section Host at 
A.S.M.E. Meeting 
The Royal York Hotel, Toronto, will 


be headquarters for the semiannual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers June 11-14. The 
Engineering Institute of Canada will 
co-sponsor several sessions. The Amer- 
ican Rocket Society and the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences will also par- 
ticipate in the meeting. More than 80 
papers will be presented in 38 techni- 
cal sessions. The Right Honorable C. 
D. Howe, Canadian Minister of the 
Department of Defense Production, 
will address the banquet of the society 
on June 13. C. J. MacKenzie, chair- 
man of the National Research Coun- 
cil in Canada, will deliver the Roy V. 
Wright Lecture at a luncheon on June 
12. 

Among the sessions are three spon- 
sored by the Railroad division; The 
program for these follows: 

Wepnespay, June 13 
2:30 p.m., D.S.T. 


Railroad | — Fuels Ill 


Air Pollution and Smoke Abatement, Owen R. 
Barefoot, superintendent motive power and car de- 
partment, Canadian Pacific. 

Symposium on Performance Experienced with 
Double-Screened Locomotive Fuels To be partici- 
pated in by 

E. C. Payne, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Company; 

J. W. Swan, fuel conservation engineer, Louisville 
& Nashville; 

W. O. Cottingham, supervisor locomotive perform- 
ance, Western Maryland; 

H. G. Pike, superintendent equipment, Pittsburgh 


& Lake Erie; and 
R. M. Pilcher, assistant engineer of tests, Norfolk 
& Western. 


Tuurspay, June 14 
9:30 a.m., D.S.T. 


Railroad Il 


Recent Developments in Oil Burning on Steam 
Locomotives, W. A. Vanderland, researc h engineer, 
department of research, C. P. 

Development Potentialities of the Alberta Oil 
Fields, Dr. O. B. Hopkins, vice-president, Imperial 
Oil, Ltd. 


Tuurspa¥, June 14 
2 p.m., D.S.T. 


Railroad III 


Development of the Opposed Piston Diesel Engine, 
George A. Mueller, general sales manager, Canadian 
Locomotive Company. 

“Power to Stop,’’ a motion picture on braking of 
passenger cars, produced by American Steel Foundries. 





The Central Western Shippers 
Advisory Board will hold its 2%h 
annual meeting at the Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., June 11 and 
12. Highlights of the meeting will be 
a talk by Chairman Daniel P. Loomis 
of the Association of Western Rail- 
ways, an open forum on freight loss 
and damage prevention, and a “west- 
ern style” dinner with entertainment 
in the nearby Garden of the Gods. 


The 85th regular meeting of the Pa- 
cific Coast Transportation Advi- 
sory Board will be held at the U. S. 
Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal., on June 
14 and 15. The guest speaker is to be 
announced at a later date. 


Paul W. Johnston, president of the 
Erie, will be guest speaker at the 
luncheon session of the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory Board’s meeting 
at Cleveland on June 6. The luncheon 
will be cosponsored by the board and 
the Traffic Club of Cleveland in co- 
operation with the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. Subjects docketed for 
the business session include an open 
discussion on the general freight car 
supply and a report by C. R. Megee 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads on the current transportation 
situation. A committee report on pas- 
senger service, to be presented by M. 
K. Dewitt, director of traffic, Lamson 
Sessions Company, Cleveland, is also 
on the docket. 


The Traffic League of Cincinnati 
has embarked on its 28th year with 
the following officers newly elected: 
Karl M. Swan, Newport Steel Corpora- 
tion, president; Maxwell P. Lewis, as- 
sistant general freight agent, Southern, 
vice-president; Charles C. Hindersman, 
Interchemical Corporation, secretary, 
and Joseph A. Mueninghoff, Richard- 


son Company, treasurer. 


The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers will hold its 23rd 
annual conference and exhibit of its Oil 
& Gas Power Division at the Baker Ho- 
tel, Dallas, Tex., on June 25-29. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of San 
Francisco will hold an open meeting 
on June 21, at the El Jardin restaurant. 
“Difference Between Military and Ci- 
vilian Transportation” will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Lt. G. F. Blankin- 
ship, officer in charge, Navy Central 
Trafic Control Office, Freight Trans- 


shipment Branch. 


The National Railway Historical 
Society, Midwest Chapter, will 
sponsor an excursion on the Pennsyl- 
vania, on June 24, from the Canton, 
Ohio, passenger station, over the 
freight-only Bayard Cutoff, to Yellow 
Creek on the Ohio river, and via 
freight-only trackage along the Ohio, 
to a point near Pohatan, Ohio, and re- 
turn. Tickets can be obtained from 
Paul H. Williams, Waynesburg, Ohio. 
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A competent Missouri PACIFIC representative can 
help plan every phase of your shipping operation .. . 
from your loading platform to final destination. He 
can give you expert advice and help in packaging and 
car loading. And when it comes to equipment, you'll 
find Mo-PAc’s growing fleet of fast diesels, hundreds 
of new freight cars of every type plus modern signals 
and communication systems, always ready to speed 
your shipment smoothly and dependably. So why not 
call in a Mo-Pac freight representative today and treat 
your product to this fast, convenient freight service! 
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Railroad Enthusiasts, New York 
division, will sponsor a steam-powered 
trip on the Erie on June 24, via the 
Graham cut-off to Lackawaxen and 
Scranton. Tickets can be obtained by 
writing R. F. Collins, 39 Ethelbert 
place, Ridgewood, N. J. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
New York will celebrate its 20th an- 
niversary at its next meeting on June 
12, to be held at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel. The meeting also will include 
installation of new officers, as follows: 
President, Mary E. Clarke, traffic man- 
ager, Philco International Corpora- 
tion; first vice-president, Lillian H. 
Boylan, secretary to eastern traffic 
manager, Union Pacific; second vice- 
president, Elsie R. Peterson, owner of 
Travel Arrangements; corresponding 
secretary, Vanda Arendt, corporate 
secretary and assistant treasurer, Em- 
ery Air Freight Corporation; recording 
secretary, Jean R. Walker, Asiatic Pe- 
troleum Corporation, and _ treasurer, 
Mabel Otterson, traffic manager, Con- 
nell Bros. Company. 


The first annual dinner of the 
Railway Business Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Washington of Wash- 
ington, D.C. was held recently in 
that city, the program including the 
installation of officers for the 1951-52 
club year. The officers are: President, 
Miss Mae Hayes, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads; vice-president, Mrs. 
Eunice Thomas, Washington Terminal 
Company; recording secretary, Miss 
Dixie Goucher, American Short Line 
Railroad Association; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Helen Richardson, 
A.A.R.; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Nes- 
bitt, Southern. The installing officer was 
the president of the national R.B.W. 
A.—Miss Margaret Grahn, Grand 
Trunk Western, Detroit, Mich. 





EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in May 


Domestic orders for 81 diesel-electric 
locomotive units and 7,083 freight- 
train cars were reported in Railway 
Age in May. Estimated cost of the lo- 
comotive units was $12,000,000, and of 
the freight-train cars, $38,960,000. An 
accompanying table lists the orders in 
detail. 

During the first five months of 1951, 
Railway Age has reported domestic or- 
ders for 1,089 diesel-electric locomotive 
units and six steam locomotives costing 
an estimated $170,500,000; 54,813 
freight-train cars costing an estimated 
$309,895,000; and 72 passenger-train 
cars costing an estimated $10,785,000. 
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Locomotives 
Issue 
Purchaser No. Type Reported Builder 
Stee Re eae ub ohn <0 vccewean ce 1 1,600-hp. Rd.-Sw. May American-G.E. 
[ESS ESS See ern 2 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. May 28 Electro-Motive 
ES a eae 2 1,200-hp. Switching May 28  Electro-Motive 
Ds Ws. Sc oMEAD are Sane bias 12 1,500-hp. Freight May 28 Electro-Motive 
4 1,200-hp. Switching May 28  Electro-Motive 
Be Seno cs Gekeaeeaesctebeanes 3 1,200-hp. Switching May 14 Electro-Motive 
2 1,600-hp. Rd.-Sw. May 14 American-G.E. 
Bet PA sh wide ua cid deus 00 3 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. May 28  Electro-Motive 
ER ere ee 30 1,500-hp. Freight May 7 _ Electro-Motive 
8 2-unit 2,400-hp. Sw. May 7 _ Electro-Motive 
6 1,600-hp. Rd.-Sw. May 7 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 


Freight Cars 


oiaeee Refrigerator Express... 200 50-ton Refrigerator 


Py ee ee ee 1 Caboose 


May 28 Co. Shops 
May 28 Thrall Car 


Des 0s 0 ce ipadbansabon'ec vee's 500 50-ton Box May 14 Puliman-Standard 
“ 500 50-ton Hopper May 14 Pullman-Standard 
ttn a So b.k oo tne Sinkdac vs bans 2 168-ton Flat May 28 R. R. Shops 
(ki he TRIE aie spat tea RI 125 70-ton Cov. Hopper May 28 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
SM aa iis occ ke Keach Mee 50 Pulpwood May 28 R. R. Shops 
100 Caboose May 28 R. R. Shops 
tg Nh I Es a See he Eee 100 70-ton Cov. Hopper May 28 R. R. Shops 
eR We: oak ba nb UA oe a he bg 5 Caboose May 28 Intl. Ry. Car 
EE ec ss 5a bd ds ae ae bakes 200 70-ton Gondola May 28 Pullman-Standard 
ee ee ee 1,600 50-ton Box May 28 Pullman-Standard 


2,500 50-ton Box 
900 50-ton Gondola 
WOME is & kk doce’ caddnen aoe 300 50-ton Box 


May 28 R. R. Shops 
May 28 R. R. Shops 
May 28 R. R. Shops 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Norfolk & Western has or- 
dered 100 70-ton covered hopper cars 
from the Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany. The inquiry for these cars was 
reported in Railway Age of May 21, 
page 182. 


The St. Louis Southwestern has 
ordered 75 5014-ft. 50-ton box cars 
from the General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation. 


The Tennessee Central is inquir- 
ing for 200 50-ton and 150 70-ton hop- 
per cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


P. R. R. Orders 
218 Diesel Units 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 132 
diesel-electric locomotives, comprising 
218 units. The road’s intention to pur- 
chase this equipment at an approxi- 
mate cost of $45,000,000 was reported 
in Railway Age of May 14, page 108. 
The Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation will build 12 
2-unit 4,500-hp. passenger and 10 
1,500-hp. switching locomotives and 14 
3-unit 4,500-hp. and six 2-unit 3,000- 
hp. freight locomotives; the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation 14 3-unit 
4,800-hp. . freight and 20 1,200-hp. 
switching locomotives; the American 
Locomotive-General Electric Companies 
six 3-unit 4,800-hp. freight and 40 
1,600-hp. switching locomotives; and 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 10-1,600-hp. 


switching locomotives. 


SIGNALING 


The Chicago Transit Authority 
has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. material to expand inter- 
locking facilities at Clark Street Junc- 
tion in Chicago. In addition to ma- 


terial required to make necessary 
changes in the control machine, the 
order includes daylight-type color-light 
signals, electro-pneumatic train stops, 
relays, rectifiers, transformers and 
housings. Field installation will be 
handled by the authority’s own con- 
struction forces. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Pullman May Purchase 
Truck Trailer Firm 


Substantial agreement for transfer 
of all assets of the Trailmobile Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Pullman, 
Inc., has been announced in a joint 
statement by Champ Carry, president 
of Pullman, Inc., and George Bunker, 
president of Trailmobile. Definite ar- 
rangements for the transfer are being 
worked out. 

“Assuming that this transaction 
materializes,” the announcement said, 
“Trailmobile will be operated as a 
separate member of the Pullman 
group, with its present staff of officers 
and employees.” Trailmobile is a 
manufacturer of highway truck trail- 
ers. 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 
U.S.&S. May Merge 


E. O. Boshell, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co., has announced that the boards 
of directors of these two companies 
have called special meetings of their 
stockholders to consider and act upon 
a proposed merger, which would also 
include the Westinghouse Pacific Coast 
Brake Company, Emeryville, Cal. 

At present, Westinghouse Air Brake 
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The best friend a crate could have 








Moving goods safely takes more than 
brawn and wheels; it takes care— 
the kind of care a Baltimore & Ohio 
man is taught to use. With his train- 
ing, and above all—interest, he may 
well be called a crate’s best friend. 


On the B&O, we emphasize 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


careful handling. B&O freight men 
on the platforms, in the yards, and 
on the line are constantly taught 
protective handling methods. 

The proper-handling program on 
the B&O can benefit your shipments 
too. Ask our man! 


hacky Ontere 
oe 3 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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Harry E. Thiele (left), former vice-president—manufacturing 
of the General Steel Castings Corporation, who has been 
elected vice-president with duties to be assigned by the 





vice-president—manufacturing, who succeeds Mr. Thiele; and 
J. Ellis Turner (right), former manager of industrial relations, 
who has been elected vice-president in charge of industrial 


president; Luther A. Kleber (center), 


heretofore assistant 


relations 





owns all the outstanding stock of the 
Pacific Coast company, and substan- 
tially all the outstanding stock of the 
signal concern. It is anticipated that 
the surviving company in the merger 
will operate under the name of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. If ap- 
proved by the stockholders, it is ex- 
pected that the merger will become 
effective on or shorily after July 1. 

Mr. Boshell said the purpose of the 
merger was to enable management to 
improve the operating efficiency of the 
businesses now carried on by the 
merging companies and to effect sub- 
stantial economies, including savings in 
taxes. However, because of the differ- 
ent types of problems presented in the 
switch and signal business as com- 
pared with the air brake business, he 
stated that the merger will not affect 
the separate functioning of the engi- 
neering and research departments of 
the two companies nor of their sales 
organizations. 

If the merger is approved, the busi- 


ness of the signal company wll be 
carried on under the name of Union 
Switch & Signal Division of Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, and the 
air brake business will be conducted 
under the name of Air Brake Division 
of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 

Westinghouse Air Brake now has 
outstanding 3,171,709 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value and with 
a stated value of $11 per share. Under 
the proposed merger plan, each of 
these shares will be converted into 
1-3/10 shares of common stock of the 
surviving company in the merger, with 
a par value of $10 per share. 


R. C. Roderick, formerly head of 
distribution service of the water heater 
division of the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, at Kankakee, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the railroad prod- 
ucts division, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed George 
B. Peet. Mr. Peet has been appointed 
project manager of development pro- 


grams for the railroad products and 
welding products divisions and will 
function as assistant to J. J. Bohm- 
rich, group executive for the railroad 
products, welding products and prod- 
uct service divisions. 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc., 
Chicago, has announced the following 
appointments: James J. Collins, gen- 
eral manager, as vice-president and 
general manager; Edward J. Sagert, 
assistant to executive vice-president, as 
vice-president; William J. Parker II, 
superintendent, as general superin- 
tendent; and Warren C. Stevens, 
general foreman, as superintendent. 


Formation of a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Canadian Westinghouse 
Supply Company, to distribute prod- 
ucts of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, has been announced. Roy 
L. Brown, formerly eastern district 
manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Company in New York, 











Charles J. Hardy, Sr. (left), who has resigned as director, 
chairman of the board and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Car & Foundry Co.; John E. Rovensky 
(center), whe has been elected chairman of the board; and 
Charles J. Hardy (right), president, who has been elected 
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also chairman of the executive committee. Mr. Rovensky 
was elected a director in July 1940, and chairman of the 
executive committee in April 1944. Mr. Hardy, Jr., occupied, 
successively, the positions of vice-president and executive 
vice-president and was elected president in May 1947 
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Another 
Big Crop Growing 
in M.& St. L. 


Territory... 


THE GREAT 
MIDWEST 


The Great Midwest, No. 1 food 
producing region of America, is 
away to a fine start for its 1951 
Crops, with all signs pointing to 
another huge harvest this year. 

Spring planting was delayed by 
cold, snow and rain but present 
soil and moisture conditions are 
ideal. They forecast big yields of 
grains, grasses and other crops, 
with abundant feed and pasturage 
for livestock. 

Normal summer weather should 
bring harvests even greater than in 
1950, in the four Midwest States 
served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Bountiful harvests this year will add 
new wealth to the solid prosperity 
of Agriculture and in turn of Busi- 
ness and Industry in the Great 
Midwest. 

Helping to create and maintain 
this prosperity will be the Fast De- 
pendable Freight Service of the M. 
& St. L. Railway, specialist for 80 
years in transportation of the prod- 
ucts of fertile farms. 


In 1950, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South Dakota grew 1,177,103,000 bushels of 
corn, equal to 37 per cent of the nation’s crop; 707,434,000 bushels or 48 per cent of the 
oats; 19,848,000 tons or 18 per cent of the hay; 19, 149, 000 bushels or 49 per cent of the 
flax seed; 154,223,000 bushels or 54 per cent of the all-time record harvest of soybeans; 
and as always vast quantities of wheat, barley, rye and other grains. 


7éte Minneapolis & St. Louis Te an 


New Address 1] East Frankl Avenue Mi inneapolis 4 Minnesot e New Ts ber: Main 7144 
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Max K. Ruppert, president of the P. & 
M. Company and the Maintenance 
Equipment Company and vice-president 
of Poor & Co. who has been elected first 
vice-president of Poor & Co. and ap- 
pointed a member of the executive com- 
mittee (Railway Age, April 30) 








Carl G. Meyer, who has been appointed 
district representative for the Buda 
Company, handling sales of Buda fork 
lift trucks, industrial tractors, “Chore 
Boys,” and lifting jacks to distributors 
and railroads in southeastern territory, 
with headquarters at 110 Maple street, 
Decatur, Ga. Mr. Meyer formerly was 
with the sales department of the Tow- 
motor Corporation 





has been elected executive vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the new 
firm. 


The Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration recently opened a new 
office in the Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago. The firm’s northwestern district 
headquarters were formerly located at 
20 North Wacker drive. 


Russell O. Nash, of St. Louis, has 
joined Railroad Supply & Equip- 
ment, Inc., Scranton, Pa., as sales en- 
gineer. 


L. C. Henley, formerly car fore- 
man on the Illinois Central, has joined 
the railroad department service staff 
of the Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany, replacing J. W. Day, who has 


been called to duty with the armed 
forces. Mr. Henley will service railroad 
cleaner accounts in the eastern divi- 
sion. 


As reported in Railway Age of May 
7, Robert J. Beeson has been elected 
president of the Mather Stock Car 
Company. Mr. Beeson began his ca- 
reer in 1910 as messenger in the Pere 
Marquette’s freight house at Chicago. 
Later he served in the accounting, 
transportation and mechanical depart- 
ments of the P.M., the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the New York Central, the 





Robert J. Beeson 


Grand Trunk Western and the Belt of 
Chicago. In 1921 he joined Mather as 
piece work supervisor, subsequently 
serving as car foreman, shop superin- 
tendent and mechanical superintend- 
ent. Mr. Beeson was made a director 
of the company in 1936 and held vari- 
ous executive positions, including that 
of executive vice-president, until his re- 
cent election as president. 


William H. Schmidt, Jr., western 
editor of Railway Age, has been elect- 
ed a vice-president and director, and 








Anthony J. Zino, Jr., who has been ap- 
pointed domestic general sales manager 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. Zino formerly was assistant to 
president of Swan-Finch Oil Corporation 


C. B. Peck and Edward G. Gavin, 
editors, respectively, of Railway 
Mechanical & Electrical Engineer and 
American Builder, have been elected 
directors, of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, publisher 
of all three magazines. A photograph 
and biography of Mr. Schmidt were 
published in Railway Age April 8, 
1950, page 62, at the time of his ap- 
pointment as western editor. 


George H. Weiler, who recently 
retired as manager of the railroad di- 
visin of the Vanadium Corporation 
of America, has joined the railroad 
equipment division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, National 
Production Authority, Washington, 
D.C. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Atlantic Coast Line.—The follow- 
ing projects have been authorized at 
indicated probable costs: Reconstruct- 
ing drawbridge over Cedar creek at 
Jacksonville, Fla. ($130,716); vege- 
table platform and _ tracks, Johns 
Island, S. C. ($110,649); additional 
drainage, Selma, N. C., to Fayetteville 
($107,471); track facilities at Dade 
City, Fla. ($47,842); and floodlights 
in freight yard, Jacksonville ($24,660). 


Central of New Jersey.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to the William 
L. Blanchard Company, Newark, N. J., 
for an l.c.l. office building at Elizabeth, 
N. J., at an estimated cost of $394,000. 
The Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md., has received'a contract for dredg- 
ing at Newark at an estimated cost of 
$55,000. 


Florida East Coast.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Reed Con- 
struction Corporation, Miami Beach, 
Fla., for replacing a timber bulkhead 
with steel at the P. & O. dock, Miami, 
at an estimated cost of $114,000. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 851, which 
has authorized railroads serving Ore- 
gon, California, Arizona and Nevada 
to substitute S.F.R.D. and P.F.E. re- 
frigerator cars for box cars, has been 
modified by Amendent No. 6. The 
amendment extends provisions of the 
order to W.P. reefers. Reefers used 
pursuant to the order must be “not 
suitable for transporting commodities 
requiring protective service.” 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes super-demurrage charges run- 
ning up to $20 a day, has been modi- 
fied by Amendment No. 9. The amend- 
ment extended for another month (un- 
til July 1) the exemption provision 
applicable to refrigerator cars. 
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All clear—all the way! 


This is what is known as an oversize shipment 
—one that has to be carefully checked to be sure 
there is safe clearance under bridges, at curves 
and other points on the railroad. 


The Erie is famous for having the highest and 
widest clearances of any eastern railroad—an 
advantage that explains why many oversize ship- 
ments such as this are routed over Erie tracks. 


This advantage is supplemented by Erie’s famed 
heavy-duty roadbed and Erie’s progressive rail- 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


roading—the constant effort to improve the safe, 
dependable transportation of passengers and 
freight. Here you have one of the many reasons 
why so many shippers say “Route it Erie!” and 
travelers say “Go Erie!” 


In times like these, when defense preparations 
call for extra effort, the Erie is ready at all times 
to play its part as the country’s first line of 
defense in transportation . . . along with all the 
railroads of America! 
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ABANDONMENTS 


Trenton-Princeton Traction 
Company.—Division 4 of the ICC. 
has denied this company’s request for 
authority to abandon approximately 
2.9 miles of its line in the vicinity of 
Lawrenceville, N. J. The company is 
owned by the Reading. Division 4 
found that shippers at Lawrenceville 
rely “to a large extent” on this line, 
and said adjustments in the amount of 
revenue credited to the line would 
show it to be operating at “some 
profit.” 





Application has been filed with the 


LC. by: 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—To aban- 
don a 17.7-mile branch line between Oquaka, 
ill., and Arpee. The application stated that for 
“many years” the annual loss from operation of 
the line has been about $35,000, and that com- 
munities affected by the proposed abandonment 
would still have other ‘“‘good railroad service.’ 

ILLINOIS TERMINAL.—To abandon a 15.4-mi 
line between Danville, Ill., and DeLong. 


Division 4 of the IL.C.C. has autho- 


rized: 

NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD.—To 
abandon approximately 1 mile of line within 
the town of Scituate, R. |. 

LEHIGH VALLEY.—To abandon a portion of 
its so-called Freeland branch, approximately 0.6 
mile, in Luzerne county, Pa. 

VIRGINIAN.—To abandon approximately 2.1 
miles of branch line between Loop Junction, W. 
Va., and the end of the line at Winding Gulf. 


FINANCIAL 





C.G.W. Dividend Payment 
Plan OK’d by Court 


A plan of settlement whereby hold- 
ers of Chicago Great Western 5 per 
cent preferred stock will be paid ac- 
cumulated back dividends totaling 
$6.37144 a share was approved by Fed- 
eral Judge John P. Barnes in Chicago 
on May 25. The railroad stated that it 
has.always recognized its liability to 
pay arrearages, and prior to the settle- 
ment had kept up current payments 
plus payments towards arrearages. In 
effect, the settlement provides a sched- 
ule for payment of accumulated ar- 
rearages. 

The settlement calls for payment of 
$3 on preferred dividend arrearages 
on or before July 16, with payments 
on the remaining $3.37% starting in 
1952. The company also agreed to pay 
remaining quarterly dividends for this 
year. This will give stockholders a total 
distribution this year of $3.1214 in ar- 
rearages (of which 12% cents has been 
paid) plus $2.50 in current dividends 
(of which 62% cents has been paid). 

Starting in 1952, payment will be 
tied to a formula whereby 60 per cent 
of available net income is to be applied 
toward payment of regular and ac- 
crued dividends. For the purpose of 
computing net income for distribution, 
current and deferred maintenance ex- 
penses cannot exceed 19 per cent of 
operating revenues. Plaintiffs waived 


a claim for approximately $1,400,000 
in back dividends (representing ac- 
crual in excess of the 15 per cent guar- 
anteed accumulation) in return for a 
G.G.W. agreement to pay plaintiff's 
attorneys and amount to be fixed by 
the court. 


Atlantic & East Carolina.—Col- 
lateral Trust Note—Division 4 of the 
I.C.C. has revoked its order of April 
12, authorizing this road to issue a col- 
lateral trust note for $112,500 to fi- 
nance the purchase of a_ 1,000-hp. 
diesel-electric locomotive. (Railway 
Age, April 23, page 54.) This latest 
action was taken at the request of the 
road, which said it has arranged to use 
the locomotive under lease. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice representations it has 
received recently with respect to this 
road’s 1944 debt-adjustment plan that 
involved extension until 1965 of an 
R.F.C. loan of $80 million. The rep- 
resentations included allegations, such 
have been made in the past, to the 
effect that there were improprieties in 
the loan transaction. It was stated at 
R.F.C. last week that the referral ac- 
tion was taken because the Justice 
Department was the logical agency to 
investigate allegations of “wrong- 
doing.” It was stated at the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the matter was 
“under study.” 

Meanwhile, the R.F.C.’s new admin- 
istrator, W. Stuart Symington, plans 
to have an investigation of the trans- 
action made by a non-government at- 
terney. It was emphasized at R.F.C. 
that this would be a “fact-finding” 
inquiry to inform Mr. Symington of all 
phases of the matter, and would not 
be related to the representations re- 
ferred to the Justice Department. 

The transaction was investigated in 
1947 by the Senate committee on bank- 
ing and currency. At that time, B.&O. 
President R. B. White denied “without 
reservation” the truth “of any state- 
ment, expressed or implied,” that his 
road “has been a party to any fraud- 
ulent or otherwise improper act inci- 
dent to its dealings with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or any- 
one else.” (Railway Age of May 3, 
1947, page 908.) 

The balance due on the loan is now 
$76,308,000. As to reports that Admin- 
istrator Symington wants the B.&O. 
to speed up payments, it was explained 
at R.F.C. that the road has made past 
payments in excess of amounts called 
for in the indenture, and is offering to 
pay off $1,500,000 at this time, the pay- 
ment to take the form of purchase by 
the road of some of the collateral held 
by the government agency as security 
for the loan. It was indicated that this 
proposed basis of payment would be 
satisfactory to the R.F.C. which has 
accepted previous payments of this 
collateral-redemption type. 





Jacksonville & Northwestern.— 
Acquisition—This road, a new com- 


pany, has been authorized to acquire 
and operate a railroad line of about 20 
miles at the former Jacksonville Ord- 
nance Plant, Pulaski county, Ark. 
(Railway Age, April 23, page 54.) The 
road will pay rental of $2,000 a year 
for the rail line and facilities, which 
are owned by the General Services 
Administration of the federal govern- 
ment. The J. & N. connects with the 
Missouri Pacific. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


L.C.C. by: 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To assume liability for $5,300,000 of series NN 
equipment trust certificates, to finance in part 
five diesel-electric locomotives and 930 freight- 
train cars costing an estimated $7,151,170. The 
equipment is as follows: : 

Description Estimated 

and Builder Unit Cost 
2,400-hp transfer locomotives 
(Electro-Motive Division, General 


Motors Corporation) ............- $197,350 
600 40-foot, 50-ton refrigerator cars 

(Company Shops) ..........-.+-- 6,500 
250 70-ton covered hopper cars (Com- 

my GNOREP ccs sd cc vess-seesss- 6,300 
30 70-ton all steel low-side gondola 

cars (Company Shops) ......... . 6,425 
50 cabooses, equipped with radio 

(Company Shops) ......-.--.-+-> 9,830 


The certificates, to be dated June 1, would 
mature in 20 semiannual installments of $265,000 
each, beginning December 1, 1951. They would 
be sold by competitive bids, with the interest 
rate to be set by such bids. 

Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—To issue a promissory 
note for $1,500,000 to the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank. Proceeds from the note will be 
used in connection with this road's acquisition 
of control of the Savannah & Atlanta. (Railway 
Age, May 21, page 183.) The 1.C.C. exempted 
the note from usual competitive bidding require- 
ments. The note will bear interest at 4 per cent 
and will mature in semiannual installments over 
a 10-year period. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$3,900,000 of series GG equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part 1, box cars costing 
an estimated $5,202,500. (Railway Age, May 14, 
page 112). The certificates will be dated May 1 
and will mature in’ 30 semiannual installments 
of $130,000 each, beginning November 1, 1951. 
Division 4 approved a selling price for the issue 
of 99.70267 with interest at 3 per cent — the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. — which will make 
the averaae annual cost of the proceeds approxi- 
mately 3.04 per cent. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 2.2 
to 3.05 per cent, according to maturity. 

MONTOUR.—To assume liability for $1,000,000 
of series D equipment trust bonds to finance in 
part 300 50-ton hopper cars to be purchased 
from the Greenville Steel Car Company. (Railway 
Age, April 30, page 51.) The bonds, dated June 
1, will mature in 10 annual installments of 
$100,000 each, beginning June 1, 1952. Division 
4 approved sale of the issue at par with inter- 
est at 2.82 per cent. Winning bid for the issue 
was made by Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—5% preferred, 
$2.50, semiannual, payable August 1 to holders 
of record June 29. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie.—$3 preferred, $1.50, 
semiannual, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 15. 

Camden & Burlington County.—75¢, semiannual, 
payable July 2 to holders of record June 15. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—$4, 
payable June 23 to holders of record June 8 

Delaware.—$1, semiannual, payable July 2 to 
holders of record June 15. 

Kansas City Southern.—common, $1,25, payable 
June 15 to holders of record May 31; 4% pre- 
ferred, $1, quarterly, payable July 16 to holders 
of record June 30. 

Lykens Valley R. R. & Coal.—45¢, semiannual, 
payable July 2 to holders of record June 15. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—4% preferred, $2, semi- 
annual, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 1. 

New York & Harlem.—common, $2.50, semi- 
annual; 10% preferred, $2.50, semiannual, both 
payable July 2 to holders of record June 8. 

Northern Pacific.—50¢, quarterly, payable July 
25 to holders of record July 3. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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A special staff of the NEW HAVEN packaging and con- 
tainer engineers works hand-in-glove with John B. Careful. 
They shoot for trouble before it can start. Corrective 
measures and preventive action eliminate loss and dam- 


age. Our job is your goal . . . perfect shipping. 


The NEW HAVEN’s most modern equipment, with Diesel- 
ized power and teletype car tracing, is a plus for you in 
achieving fast, safe, dependable shipping service. You 
may rest assured that it means “No Trouble At All” for 
you ... and with the NEW HAVEN it’s a matter of 
established routine and constant supervision. For fast 
service and careful handling . . . route your ship- 


ments 





No Trouble 
At All... 














| Mscucy on Pecnnnon ar lss.a Uren 


JOHN 8. CAREFUL. Director 
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NEW HAVEN 


CONTACT THESE TRAFFIC AGENCIES FOR ROUTES, 


June 4, 1951 


General Freight Dept.—South Station, Boston 10, Mass. 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 

712 Healey Bldg. (WAlnut 2271) 
BRIDGEPORT 3, CONN. 

Water Street (Tel. 4-0161) 


BROCKTON 35, MASS. 


104 Centre St. (Tel. 8083) 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


444 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. (CL. 3242) 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


327 So. LaSalle St. (HA 7-6632) 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


1799 Union Commerce Bldg. (MAin 1-6993) 


DETROIT 2, MICH. 
3-220 General Motors Bldg. (TRinity 5-7373) 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


215 Academy Bldg. (Tel. 5-7421) 





HARTFORD 3, CONN. 

190 Morgan St. (Tel. 2-6101) 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

202 Lemay Bldg. (Tel. 5-8713) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Railroad Station (Tel. 5-0131) 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Union Station (Tel. 2-5324) 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 

82 Willis Ave. (MOtt Haven 9-5000) 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

1138 Widener Bldg. (RI. 6-4790) 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 

2522 Koppers Bldg. (AT. 1-5040) 
PORTLAND 4, ME. 

477 Congress St. (Tel. 3-3826) 





RATES AND SERVICE: 
HUbbard 2-7800 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

44 Cottage St. (Tel. 6233) 
PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 

284-A Main St. (Tel. 7891) 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 

Union Station (DExter 1-5700) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

1815 Railway Exchange Bldg. (CE. 7289) 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 

309 Monadnock Bldg. (YUkon 6-1025) 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 

1694 Main St. (Tel. 4-4810) 
WATERBURY 35, CONN. 

45 Freight St. (Tel. 3-2151) 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 

43 Madison St. (Tel. 5-4311) 
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GREEN BAY? Who TERN 
LINES 




















TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


NEW YORK - BUFFALO - PITTSBURG 
CLEVELAND-DETROIT-CHICAGO-WINONA 
MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND + SEATTLE 


RAILWAY AGE 











Compiled from 127 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I steam railways 


Item 

Miles of road operated at close 
of month 

Revenues: 





Railway operating revenues. 
Expenses: 

aintenance of way and structures 

Depreciation...............+. 


Deferred maintenance and 

major re 
Amortization of defense projects 
allot. BE OR eTe rr 


Railway operating expenses... . 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals.............. 
x sevice. Oe ee 
eral i oo taxest 

Au other ta 


Railway operating income... .. 





uipment rents—Dr. balance... .. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 


Net railway operating income. . 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 








FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1951 AND 1950 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
, 7 — A. ~ A. ~s, A — 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 

226,022 226,646 53,303 53,374 45,959 46,149 126,760 127,123 
$600,156,697  $481,964,823 $218,946,499  $173,859,925 $134,067,788 $96,972,691 $247,142,410 $211,132,207 
63,835,778 57,845,263 31,385,315 30,717,697 12,000,534 10,283,703 20,449,929 16,843,863 
17,616,858 16,420,330 6,649,126 6,092,805 2,943,475 2,820,568 8,024,257 7,506,957 
2,756,272 3,732,882 290,274 1,051,024 587,081 873,097 1,878,917 1,808,761 
31,393,256 24,964,388 14,305,574 11,039,783 5,739,046 4,328,507 11,348,636 9,596,098 
715,758,861 584,927,686 271,576,788 222,761,234 155,337,924 115,278,566 288,844,149 246,887 ,886 
104,802,597 85,681,769 37,361,408 29,081,960 24,757,588 19,937,607 2,683,601 36,662,202 
1,109,403 10,767,264 4,592,844 4,500,062 2,058,543 1,950,248 4,458,016 4,316,954 
875,534 573,472 28,929 113,776 62,450 161,418 484,155 298,278 
*212,338 *279,689 *210,265 *231,823 *2,073  ) See eg *39,500 
147,724 152,617 13,292 17,149 32,506 46,475 101,926 88,992 
6,018,439 5,518,801 2,414,714 2,727, 660 2,479,009 2,228,199 1,124,716 562,942 
86,863,835 68,949,304 30. "221 ,894 21,955,136 20,127,153 15,559,633 36,514,788 31,434,535 
151,158,863 120,793,881 62,983,887 47,626,844 30,165,831 23,987,789 58,009,145 49,179,248 
25,179,233 24,075,417 8.927.873 8,890,038 5,704,119 5,455,558 10,547,241 9,729,821 
#385,129 *21,611 *13,837 *8 897 *321,816 *5,338 *49°476 *7,376 
*2,576,766 *2,704,825 *2,532,217 *2,639,097 *2,992 *6,734 *41,557 *58,994 
1,514,859 1,221,977 73,065 451,543 342,616 238,501 699,178 531,933 
67,110 111,803 5, 37,284 160,970 407,177 *99 829 *332,658 

127,359, 556 98,111,120 56,123,034 40,895,973 24,282,934 17,898,625 46,953,588 39,316,5 
16,946,815 15,378,803 5,740,160 5,365,892 3,694,118 3,166,947 7,512,537 6,845,964 
303,686,680 249,665,604 130,994,620 105,452,109 55,930,108 44,781,587 116,761 952 99,431,908 
9,569,815 8,394,840 : ,406 3,106,537 1,605,164 1,344,519 4,479,245 3,943,784 
23 895, 259 21,202,949 9,240,735 8,186,548 5,054,240 4,476,932 9,600,284 8,539,469 
610,060,029 501,117,846 249,806,216 198,819,890 121,207,049 97,695,381 239,046,764 204,602,575 
105,698,832 83,809,840 21,770,572 23,941,344 34,130,875 17,583,185 49,797,385 42,285,311 
71,478,680 55,582,342 22,478,352 19,282,226 19,166,865 10,506,210 29 833,463 25,793,906 
21,960,461 19,032,942 9,059,019 7,727,629 4,288,363 3,573,967 8,613,079 7,731,346 
20,917,352 10,147,575 3,002,319 2,073,136 8,725,991 1,287,283 9,189,042 6,787,156 
28,600,867 26,401,825 10,417,014 9,481,461 6,152,511 5,644,960 12,031,342 ll 275, 404 
34,220,152 28,227,498 *707,780 4,659,118 14,964,010 7,076,975 19,963,922 16,491405 
11,667,542 10,082,471 5,763,014 3,914,715 *101,092 293,754 6,005,620 5,874,002 
3,593,823 3,372,779 1,689,452 1,532,229 533,637 576,533 1,370,734 1,264,017 
18,958,787 14,772,248 *8,160,246 *787 826 14,531,465 6,206,688 12,587,568 9,353,386 

85.2 85.7 92.0 89.3 78.0 84.7 82.8 82.9 


FOR THE TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY 1951 AND 1950 


Ite: 
Miles of f road. — at close 


Sete meee eee eee eeres 


ee 


pte ok ma of defense projects 
I os cs. kus. chien 


eee eee ee ee ee es 


Astesiantion of defense projects 


_—— MS Sak pcik os i kien es 


a 5 ei ROO CC ore oa cle 
Transportation—Rail line... .... 
Miscellaneous operations........ 


Railway operating expenses!.... 


Net revenue from railway operations 
“Pays tax accruals 


eee ee ee ee 


Nant ~rnse tReet ee 
income taxest.......... is 
aa ND i ovin aes ce mncs ‘ 


Railway operating income... .. 


uipment rents—Dr. balance . 
Joint facility rent-——Dr. balance. .... 


Net railway operating income. . 
Ratio of expenses to revenue (percent) 











a ot ng average of mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 
i cone = Spee surtax and ts tax. 


excess 
it, or ‘other reverse item. 
1Includes accruals for additional v. age payments of $3: 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and 


June 4, 19517 


2,020,865. 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Giliadttie. 


Subject to revision. 


United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
A ee A. A 
“1951 1950 1951 1950 “1951 1950 “1951 1950 

226,055 226,646 53,309 53,374 45,959 46,148 126,787 127,124 
$1,309,892,791 $1,019,303,908  $483,670,949  $377,509,095  $285,787,709 $212,392,262 $540,434,133  $429,402,551 
41.994.064 127,570,540 71,536,163 68,176,147 24,869,895 21,867.121 ‘588, 37,527,272 
36,911,931 33,900,572 13,963,589 12,440,225 6,249,973 5,947,266 16,698,369 15,513,081 
9,122'108 8,003,609 2°141,590 2°156,552 1,942,614 1,977,300 5,037,904 3,869,757 
66,566,695 53,194,007 30,205,026 23,562,800 _—«:11.871,343 9,099,996 24,490,326 20,531 211 
1,564,487,589 1,241,972,636 601,517,317 483,844,819 330,721,534 251,283,945 632,248,738 506,843,872 
211,767,208 176,538,514 76,180,265 61,066,077 «49,722,542 40,906,630 85,864,401 74,565,807 
22'201/013 «21,523,573 9,181,648 9,001,312 4,110,351 3,861,750 8.909.014 8.660.511 
1'509,789 1,050,916 08; 199,975 120,430 343,760 880,986 507.181 
£418,743 #325 '437 +416,670 #239°182 #2°073 ea *70,500 
300,926 313,951 26,671 43,127 70,392 92,837 203,863 177.987 
13,639,647 12,476,390 6,095,206 6,255,441 4,903,272 4,667,744 2,641,169 1,553,205 
174,534,576 141,499,121 60,785,037 45,805,404 40,520,170 —31,956.294 —-73,229'369. —«6 3,737,423 
309,236,324 252,220,460 130,089,505  101,212.272 61,070,180 49,860,452 118,076,639 101,147,736 
50,529,549 48.109.405 18,077,095 _—«17,814.921 11'417,816 10,873,253 21,034,638 19,421 231 
#442'163 *32'273 #*14/210 #341'815 #31293 #24'180 
4,635,935 *4,379,420  *4,572,482 *4,196,658 +4,896 *10,641 458,557 #172121 
3,260,417 2,444,134 1,257,439 3,069 593,160 477,035 1,409,818 1,064,030 
115,986 #178,193 #3049 64,184 462,464 680,774 #343'429 #923/151 
260,408,470  206,294.217 115,362,775 86,640,966 48,943,451 37,871,324 96,102,244 81,781,927 
34,062,362 31,218,110 11,409,472 _—«10,753,587 7,292'516 6,564,426 15,360,374 13,990,097 
631,097,115 526.209.352 271,031,521 222,058,239 116,022,882 95.776,340 244,042,712 208,374,773 
20,092'183 «17,810,240 7'284,603 6,642,030 3,247,003 2'830,849 9°560,577 8.337.361 
49,051,111 43,781,801 18,833,935 16,837,351 10:482;971 9'325.306 19.734.205 17,619,144 
1,255,306,303 1,047,778,477 514,829,301 418,569,556 247,838,094 205,264,003 492,638,908 423,944,918 
309.181,286 194,194,159 86,688,016 65,275,263 82,883,440 46,019,942 139,609,830 82,898,954 
180,872,306 119,571,944 54,282,732 41.293,151  47.368.211 25,468,788 —_79.221.363 —«- 52,810,005 
45,076, 39,589,969 18,720,011 16,059,481 8,699,300 7:472.998 17,656,787 16,057,490 
78,088,938  26.796.942 14,556,284 5.918.756 26,167.528 6.705.514 ° 37,364,526 14,172,672 
57,707,270 53,185,035 21,005,837 19,314.914 12,501,383 11,290/276 24,200,050 —«- 22,579,843 
128,308,980 74,622,215 32,405,284 23,982,112 35,515,229 20,551,154 60,388,467  —-30,088,949 
24,402,508 20,373,961 12,148,485 8,452,883 +586 ,666 +329, 467 12,840,689 ‘12,250,545 
7,235,774 6,592,101 3,463,656 3,083,663 1,108,433 1,088,374 2'663,685 2420064 
96,670,698 47,656,153 16,793,143 «12,445,566 34,993,462 19,792,247 44,884,093 —«:15, 418,340 

80.2 84.4 85.6 86.5 74.9 81.7 17.9 83.6 































































These rails make 
direct connections 
with 14 trunk lines 
serving 38 states 
24 hours a day. 



























That’s why P. & P. U. interchange service gives 
shippers outstanding advantages in avoiding 
the inereasing congestion of metropolitan ter- 
minal areas. 





One of the four P. & P. U. classification yards. 


LOOK! NEW... 


Sites for industrial locations along P. & P. U. tracks furnish a wide 
choice of rail facilities in all directions. The 14 trunk lines directly 
serving 38 states and indirectly all 48, put the P. & P. U. tracks 
which connect with them in a favorable position of access to the 
ports, resources, and markets of the nation. 

Since P. & P. U. switching charges are absorbed by 
new service features are constantly being the road-haul carriers, plants located on the P. & P. U. , 
added, to give every shipment through the tracks have a 14-fold shipping advantage at the 
Peoria Gateway via P. & P. U. quick trans- Peoria crossroads, with the added benefits of de- 
fer in safe condition. P. & P. U. is now en- pendable fuel, power, and water supplies, moderate 
tirely Dieselized. taxes, and prosperous adjacent communities. Look 
z here, and ask us for complete details. 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


E. F. STOCK, General Traffic Manager, ROOM 36, UNION STATION, PEORIA 2, ILLINOIS 


Over 70° years’ experience has_per- 
fected P. & P. U. expertness at speedy 
operations and wide-awake care for 
every detail of rail freight handling. 


New Diesel switching locomotives, new elec- 
tric switches centrally controlled are in use, 
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RAILWAY AGE 











(Continued from page 90) 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—common, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable July 2 to holders of 
record June 8. 

Reading.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable July 12 to ho'ders of record June 21. 

Ware River.—guaranteed common, $3.50, semi- 
annual, payable July 5 to holders of record 
June 15. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semiannual, 
payable July 2 to holders of record June 14. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—common, $1.4334, quar- 
terly; 4% prior lien, $1, quarterly, both pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record July 20. 


Security Price Averages 


May Previous Last 
week year 


52.79 52.70 42.28 
94.17 94.56 91.18 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





Hampton Brooks Parker, whose 
promotion to assistant to president of 
the St. Louts-SaAn FRANcisco at St. 
Louis, was announced in the April 23 
Railway Age, was born on October 5, 
1918, at Chattanooga, and attended 
George Washington and St. Louis Uni- 
versities. Starting railroad service in 
March 1937 with the Southern as file 
clerk-stenographer in the superintend- 





Hampton Brooks Parker 


ent of motive power’s office at Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Parker later served suc- 
cessively as secretary to general man- 
ager, assistant supervisor replacement 
schedules at Washington, D. C., and 
chief clerk to assistant vice-president 
at that point. In February 1947 he be- 
came secretary to president of the 
Frisco, and the following October was 
made chief clerk to president at St. 
Louis, the post he held prior to his re- 
cent promotion. 


James P. Newell, general manager 
of the Western region of the PEnn- 
SYLVANIA at Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice-president in 
charge of operation at Philadelphia, 
Pa. J. A. Schwab, assistant general 
manager of the Eastern region at 


June 4, 1951 














Railroad Freight Charges . . . 
... the Smallest P art of rising prices 
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And now look—in 
June, 1946, nearly a 
year after V-J Day 

commodity prices had 
already gone up 46%. 


—— re 


Let’s start back in 1939 
—at the beginning of 
World War II — with 
wholesale prices and the 
average revenue rail- 
roads get for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile* 
. standing even 


But railroad average 
ton-mile revenue was 
still right back where 
it had been before the 
war. 


*Prices are as reported in the Index Numbers of 
Wholesale Prices issued by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ton-mile revenue, while not an exact measure of 
freight rates, measures what railroads get, on the 
average, for hauling a ton of freight one mile. 
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By July, 1949, prices 
had moved way up 
to 98%. 


While railroad reve- 
nue per ton per mile 
had gone up only 38%. 


Sf fosoarion OF 


MERICAN 


Since then, prices 
have kept on going 

.. and now they are 
way up there—133%. 


But railroad ton-mile 
revenue has stayed 
about the same. 


AUROADS 


Transportation Building » Washington 6, D. C. 
































Wheres your car 
of freight? 




































Red Ball Information Service tells you — and 
tells you fast about your cars moving Santa Fe! 


Quick and dependable information about movement of freight is 
important to shippers that must make marketing and warehous- 
ing plans to the exact time of arrival of cars at their destination. 


To provide this Red Ball Information Service, Santa Fe main- 
tains more than 300,000 wire-miles of telephone, telegraph, and 
teletype circuits, which handle millions of long-distance calls 
and telegrams a year. 


This up-to-the-minute information is 


just one big reason why you will find 
it profitable to ship “Santa Fe—allthe . 
way.” For a copy of our Red Ball Infor- 


mation folder and more details on how 
Santa Fe 


we can serve you, see your Santa Fe 
General Freight Traffic Manager { 3 






freight representative. 
F. H. ROCKWELL 














Philadelphia, has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice-president, Eastern region, 
at New York. 

Mr. Newell was born at Carthage, 
Mo., on September 18, 1902, and was 
graduated from Princeton University 
(C.E. 1924). He entered railroad serv- 
ice with the Pennsylvania in Septem- 
ber 1927 on the engineer corps of the 
Pittsburgh division, advancing to as- 
sistant supervisor of track, supervisor 
of track and assistant division engi- 





James P. Newell 


neer. He became division engineer of 
the Long Island in March 1938 and in 
April 1940 he was appointed division 
superintendent of the P.R.R. at Lo- 
gansport, Ind., transferring to Terre 
Haute, Ind., in February 1942. One 
year later he was appointed superin- 
tendent freight transportation at Chi- 
cago and in October 1944 became gen- 
eral superintendent at Indianapolis, 





J. A. Schwab 


transferring to Harrisburg, Pa., in 
January 1946. Mr. Newell was ap- 
pointed general manager of the West- 
ern region at Chicago on June 1, 1948. 

Mr. Schwab was born at Menoken, 
N. D., on July 26, 1903, and attended 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y. (B.S. 1927), after 
having served with the Army Signal 
Corps from 1919 to 1923. From June 
to November 1927 he was with the Air 
Corps and on the latter date entered 


RAILWAY AGE 














railroad service in the office of the 
chief engineer of the P.R.R. at New 
York. Mr. Schwab subsequently served 
as assistant supervisor of track, super- 
visor of track, assistant division engi- 
neer, division engineer, division super- 
intendent and superintendent freight 
transportation of the Eastern region. 
In April 1946 he became general su- 
perintendent of the Southern division 
at Wilmington, Del., and on November 
1, 1950, was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern region at 


Philadelphia. 


H. T. Cover, chief of motive power 
of the PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia, 
has been promoted also to assistant 
vice-president in charge of operation. 
Mr. Cover was born at Altoona on 
August 25, 1897, and attended Penn- 
sylvania State College (B.S. in ELE. 
1919). He entered railroad service in 
August 1915 with the P.R.R. as la- 
borer at Altoona, subsequently serving 
as_ boilermaker’s helper, draftsman, 
special apprentice, motive power in- 
spector, assistant shop foreman, shop 





H. T. Cover 


foreman, assistant master mechanic 
and master mechanic. In January 1940 
Mr. Cover was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Wilkes-Barre division and 
two years later became superintendent 
freight transportation at Philadelphia. 
He was named general superintendent 
of the Eastern Ohio division at Pitts- 
burgh in August 1942 and became 
chief of motive power of the system in 
March 1946, which position he will 
continue to hold in addition to that of 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
operation. 


C. J. Stephenson, vice-president 
and general manager of the Sr. Louts, 
San Francisco & Texas, at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has retired after more 
than 51 years of service. J. Pat Casey, 
traffic manager at that point, succeeds 
Mr. Stephenson. 


Herman H. Pevler, vice-president 
of the PENNSYLVANIA at New York, 
has been appointed vice-president of 
the Western region, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding Paul E. 
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Antidote for 


Shipper’s Headache 


Next time you have a shipment going into (or out of) 
the territory served by the Rock Island Lines, be sure 

our instructions read, ‘Route it Rock Island.” For 
ROCKET FREIGHTS have the speed, power and 
stamina that shippers like—the combination that 
means dependability and on-time deliveries. It’s your 
kind of service, performed by a railroad that offers 
you 99 years of practical know-how experience. 





May we tell you more? See your 
local Rock Island representative. 








































































Feucht, whose appointment as execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago & 
North Western System was reported in 
the May 14 Railway Age. 


OPERATING 


As reported in Railway Age April 
16, Raymond N. Wilson has been 
appointed general manager of the 
River TERMINAL at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Wilson joined the R.T. in 1916 as 





Raymond N. Wilson 


an oil boy, subsequently serving as a 
locomotive fireman and engineman. In 
1944 he was named superintendent, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


J. Benton Jones, general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Cen- 
tral region of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Western region at 
Chicago, succeeding James P. Newell, 





A. J. Greenough 


who has been advanced to assistant 
vice-president in charge of operation at 
Philadelphia. A. J. Greenough, gen- 


eral superintendent of transportation | 


of the Eastern region at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of that region, succeeding J. 
A. Schwab, who has been advanced to 
assistant vice-president of the Eastern 
region at New York. Morton S. 





Smith, superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia division at Harrisburg, Pa.. 
succeeds Mr. Jones as general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Cen- 
tral region at Pittsburgh. Paul W. 
Neff, superintendent of the Susque- 
hanna division at Williamsport, Pa., 
succeeds Mr. Greenough as general 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Eastern region. Thomas M. Good- 
fellow, superintendent at Cape 
Charles, Va., has been transferred to 
the Fort Wayne division at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., succeeding R. Warren 
Grigg, who becomes superintendent of 
the Maryland division at Baltimore. P. 
M. Roeper, superintendent of the 





Middle division at Altoona, Pa., has 
been transferred to the New York di- 
vision, succeeding P. W. Triplett, 
who replaces Mr. Smith at Harrisburg. 
W. C. Allen, superintendent of freight 
transportation of the Eastern region, 
succeeds Mr. Neff as superintendent of 
the Susquehanna division. K. J. Sil- 
vey, division engineer of the New 
York division, has been named assist- 
ant superintendent of the Eastern di- 
vision at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding W. 
G. Pfohl, who has been advanced to 
superintendent freight transportation 
of the Eastern region, succeeding Mr. 
Allen. B. E. Myers, freight train- 
master of the Pittsburgh division, has 

















Customer Satisfaction 
is The Success Story 


with THE CENTRAL 


of Georgia’s Rail-Truck Service 


The Central of Georgia offered faster 
service through combination rail- 
truck facilities for less-than-carload 
shipments and Shippers took advan- 
tage of it! 


NOW FIVE MORE ROUTES WILL 
HAVE THIS SERVICE! 


Customers found The Central of 
Georgia Rail-Truck service did not 
attempt to “pick” cargoes and that 
none were too small . .. and they 


entrusted their shipments to our care 
and the protection of Railway bills 
of lading! 


NOW MORE TERRITORY WILL 
HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY! 


Shippers found schedules were main- 
tained on the Central’s Rail-Truck 
Service and the fleet of new trucks 
and trailers manned by experienced 
drivers, so they responded with 
more and more shipments! 


NOW THE SUCCESSFUL SERVICE EXPANDS TO INCLUDE 66 MORE GEORGIA CITIES 














Another Link in the 
Chain of Progress of 
The Friendly Central 
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The Cay Cited Great 


Deep-Water Port... 
PANAMA CITY 


Up-and-coming Panama City has doubled in popu- 
lation in the last 10 years. Both large and small 
industries have found it offers important advan- 
tages as a working base, Here on St. Andrew’s 
Bay, many choice industrial sites remain, with 
frontages of a mile or more on deep water. Ex- 
cellent distribution is available, over the modern 
rail facilities of the BAY LINE and its strategic 


connections—and via water, to both Coasts and 








foreign countries. 
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Write for further information. 
Address H. H. Simms 
General Traffic Mgr. 
Atlanta & Saint Andrew's Bay Ry. Co. 
Dothan, Ala. 











been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of that division, succeeding C. 


W. Jeffries, who has been advanced 
to superintendent of the Middle di- 
vision, succeeding Mr. Roeper. 





Morton S. Smith 


Mr. Greenough was born at San 
Francisco, on September 20, 1905, and 
received his B.S. in C.E. degree in 1928 
from Union College. He entered rail- 
road service in 1928 as assistant on 
engineering corps of the Pennsylvania, 
subsequently serving as assistant su- 
pervisor of track, supervisor of track 
and division engineer. In 1945 Mr. 
Greenough was appointed superintend- 
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ent of the Wilkes-Barre division at 
Sunbury, Pa., and the following year 


he was appointed superintendent | 


freight transportation at Chicago. In 
January 1947 he became superintendent 


of the Maryland division at Baltimore | 
and on June 1, 1948, he was appointed | 


general superintendent of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania division at Harrisburg. 
Mr. Greenough became general super- 





W. C. Allen 


intendent of transportation of the 
Eastern region in November 1950. 
Mr. Smith was born at Hughesville, 
Pa., on July 1, 1906, and received his 
B.S. in C.E. degree from Pennsylvania 





RAILROAD CASTINGS 


Major railroads serving America’s 
defense needs look to Continental for 
accurate, dependable castings with 
all degrees of temper and finish. 
Continental's extensive facilities and 
foundry know-how enable “custom” 
care and precision regardless of quan- 
tity. Special heat treatment of alloy 
steel castings gives highest alloy phys- 
ical properties without the extra cost 
of additives . . . Continental’s hot die 
pressing of bolster center fillers saves 
weight and eliminates machining. 
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FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Plants at 


East Chicago, Ind.; Wheeling, W. Va_.; Pittsburgh, Pa 
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KINNEAR 
STEEL 
ROLLING 
DOORS 







You save in at least three ways 
when you equip service openings 
with Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors. 
First, their smooth, easy, coiling up- 
ward action gives you full use of all 
surrounding floor and wall space. 
Materials, rolling stock, freight, 
anything can be stored within an 
inch or two of the doors. Completely 
out of the way of traffic! Second, 
Kinnear’s neat, strong curtain of in- 
terlocking steel slats assures long, 


Factories: 


ars of Service t 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 











9 Our Nation 











Kinnear Rolling Doors open upward smooth- 
ly and easily, save floor and wall space; coil 
completely out of the way; and are of rugged 
all-metal construction. 








dependable, low-maintenance serv- 
ice. Third, the all-metal construction 
of Kinnear Rolling Doors gives you 
extra protection against fire, in- 
truders, storm damage, and other 
hazards. 

Years of actual use in hundreds of 
railway buildings prove the econom- 
ical high efficiency of Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors. Motor or manual control. 
Easily installed in old or new build- 
ings. Any size. Write for details 





2020-40 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 











If you don’t have a copy of this latest, com- 
plete Kinnear Door Catalog, write for one 
today. It has details and general door infor- 
mation you'll find useful either now or for 
your handy reference file. 










SAVING WAYS 
IN DOORWAYS 













State College in 1929. He entered rail- 
road service during the summer of 
1926 as chainman with the Pennsy]- 
vania at Altoona. In June, 1929 he be- 
came assistant on engineering corps 
and subsequently served as supervisor 
of track and division engineer. From 
February 1 to July 1, 1943, he was di- 
vision engineer on the Long Island at 
Jamaica, N. Y.; on the latter date he 
became superintendent of the Logans- 
port division of the P.R.R. at Logans- 
port, Ind. On October 15, 1944, Mr. 
Smith was appointed superintendent 
freight transportation at Chicago and 
in March 1946 he became superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia division at 
Harrisburg. 

Mr. Allen was born at Newton, 
Mass., on June 23, 1911, and attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(B.S. in C. E. 1933; M.S.—R.R. Oper. 
1934). Mr. Allen entered railroad serv- 
ice while attending M.I.T., getting two 
years experience in all departments ef 
the Boston & Maine, in conjunction 
with his course, 1931-1934. He joined 
the P.R.R. in 1934, receiving training 
in the maintenance of way department, 
signal construction, electric traction 
and accounting department. He subse- 
quently served as yardmaster, assistant 
trainmaster, trainmaster, assistant su- 
perintendent freight transportation and 
superintendent freight transportation. 




















































TRAFFIC 


Charles K. Adams, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the ATCHISON, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Los Angeles, 
has retired after more than 50 years of 
service with the road’s Coast Lines. He 
is succeeded by John G. Roberts, 
assistant genergl ‘freight agent of the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe at Amarillo, 
Tex. Arthur R. Kilian, formerly chief 
clerk to traffic vice-president at Chi- 
cago, succeeds Mr. Roberts. 
































K. J. Sherwood, formerly chief 
clerk, rates and divisions, in the freight 
trafic department of the MINNEAPOLIs, 
St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie, has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, rates, at Minneapolis. 


Leonard G. Henderson, traffic 
representative for the St. Louts-San 
Francisco at Enid, Okla., has been ad- 
vanced to general agent at Omaha. 


Charles Coughlin, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the New York 
CENTRAL System at New York, has re- 
tired after 45 years of railroad service. 
William J. Marshall, industrial 
agent, Lines East of Buffalo, has been 
appointed manager of industrial de- 
velopment at New York, succeeding 
Walter R. Dallow, who has retired 
after 45 years of service with the 
N.Y.C. 


C. R. Harry and E. P. Cobb have 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agents of the CLINCHFIELD at Erwin. 
Tenn. The position of assistant to traf- 
fic manager has been abolished. 
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PURCHASES & STORES 


A. J. Sowatsky, division store- 
keeper, Pere Marquette district, of the 
CHESAPEAKE & Ono, at Saginaw, 
Mich., has been advanced to assistant 
general storekeeper at Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 


F. Wood, division storekeeper of 
the Cuicaco, MitwaukeEeE, St. Paut & 
Paciric at Perry, Iowa, has been trans- 
ferred in that capacity te Savanna, II1., 
succeeding T. A. Richards, who 
moves to Mason City, Iowa. The posi- 
tion of division storekeeper at Perry 


has been abolished. 


R. B. Rosenstein, formerly chief 
clerk in the stores department of the 
St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN, has been 
promoted to general storekeeper at 
Tyler, Tex., succeeding the late J. R. 
Bartholomew, whose death is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


MECHANICAL 


As reported in the April 30 Railway 
Age, W. W. Matzke has been pro- 
moted to chief mechanical engineer of 
the Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTERN Sys- 
TEM. Mr. Matzke was born on Decem- 
ber 28, 1907, at Duluth, and received 
his bachelor’s degree in mechanical 
engineering from the University of 
Minnesota in 1929. He began his rail- 
road career with the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern (now Duluth, Missabe & 


Iron Range) during summer vacations, 





W. W. Matzke 


starting to work full time in 1929. 
From 1934 to 1944 he was associated 
with the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Co. Subsequently he 
joined the North Western and served 
successively as engineer power plants 
and machinery, mechanical engineer 
and assistant to chief mechanical of- 
ficer, from which post he was pro- 
moted. 


W. Kendrick Farmer, whose 


promotion to mechanical engineer— 
cars of the Cuicaco & Nortu WeEst- 
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The hand that operates 
Towmotor’s hydraulic con- 
trols is the hand that makes 
Towmotor Mass Handling 
one of the greatest cost- 
cutting factors in industry 
today .. . slashing produc- 
tion costs as much as 60% 
by reducing materials han- 
dling costs to rock bottom. 

Incoming shipments are 
unloaded quickly... bulky 
loads go into ceiling-high 
storage . . . tons of ma- 
terials flow smoothly from 
storage to production to 
shipping ... with Towmotor 
Mass Handling controlled 
by ONE HAND! Plan now 
to Towmotorize your plant; 
choose from 12 Towmotor 
models with capacities from 
1,500 to 15,000-Ibs. Tow- 
MOTOR CorPORATION, Div. 
21, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
WRITE FOR ‘HANDLING 
MATERIALS ILLUSTRATED,” 
filled with facts of Tow- 
motor savings, 





HOW MANY PEOPLE HAVE YOU 
TALKED TO ABOUT AMERICANISM TODAY? 


























































































ERN at Chicago, was reported in the 
April 30 Railway Age, was born on 
September 26, 1908, at Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Farmer started with the North 
Western in May 1927 as a tracer and 
detailer in the mechanical department. 
Subsequently he held various positions 
and prior to his recent promotion was 
serving as draftsman-estimatc~ 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Robert L. Etherton, who was re- 
cently promoted to district maintenance 
engineer of the Cuicaco, Rock IsLaAnp 


& Paciric at Kansas City, Mo., has 


been transferred to Rock Island, II. 
Herbert G. Dennis, acting super- 
intendent of the Cedar Rapids division, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Etherton. 


Everett I. Beesley, who has been 
appointed assistant bridge engineer of 
the Missouri: Paciric at St. Louis, as 
announced in the May 14 Railway Age, 
was born in Lawrence county, IIl., De- 
cember 4, 1890, and received his 
higher education at Vincennes Uni- 
versity, Vincennes, Ind., and James 
Milliken University, Decatur, Il]. Mr. 


Beesley was employed by structural 





OFF-TRACK 


wiivetti: 


FAST ¢ FLEXIBLE e THRIFTY 





for Yards, Terminals, Docks 


Here is the most unusual switcher you 
have ever seen — a big, rugged PAY- 
LOADER specifically designed and 
constructed for car switching — at 
railroad yards, docks, terminals and 
industrial yards. 

The PAYLOADER with its four- 
wheel drive and big pneumatic tires 
walks right across the tracks and yard 
to reach a string of cars by the short- 
est, quickest route. It can push or 
pull in either direction because it has 
full-reversing transmission with four 
speeds forward and four in reverse. 
It can also push or pull from along- 
side the cars. 

This switcher comes with a 75 HP 
engine, either gasoline or diesel, and 


‘® PAYL 


sav mure eS THE FRANK G. HOUGH 


its 11 tons of weight on large pneu- 
matic tires gives it tremendous trac- 
tive effort — far more than can be 
obtained with equivalent rail-mount- 
ed equipment. Short wheelbase, pow- 
er-boosted steering and big hydraulic 
brakes provide extreme maneuvera- 
bility, ease of control and safety. 
Keep traffic flowing — get full 
facts on the PAYLOADER way to 
switch and move cars faster, at lower 
cost. The Frank G. Hough Co., 769 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


“REE Job Study No. 


18is acomplete, 
authorized picture-and- 
word report on the uses 
of PAYLOADER Switch- 
ers by a large brewery. 
Available on request — 
no obligation. 

























steel fabricating firms: from 1912 to 
1935 as draftsman, designer, chief 
draftsman and chief engineer. Subse- 
quently he joined the M. P., and has 
served as bridge draftsman and assist- 
ant engineer, holding the latter post 
at the time ef his new appointment. 


F. E. Mayne, supervisor of track 
on the ILLino1s CENTRAL at Dubuque, 
Iowa, has been promoted to division 
engineer of the Kentucky division, with 
headquarters at Paducah, Ky. He suc- 
ceeds L. E. Donovan, who has been 
transferred to the office of the vice- 
president and chief engineer at Chi- 
cago. 


R. W. Schmidt has succeeded Hol- 
lis Marsh as chief engineer of the 
MANuracturers, the St. Louis & 
O’FALLon and the St. Louis REFRIGER- 
ator Car Company, at St. Louis. Mr. 
Marsh has retired. 


OBITUARY 


FREDERIC C. DUMAINE, N. H. 
PRESIDENT, DIES AT 8&5 


Frederic Christopher Dumaine, Sr., 
president and chairman of the board 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, died at his home in Groton, Mass., 
on May 27, at the age of 85. Mr. 
Dumaine had been ill with bronchial 
pneumonia for several weeks, but the 
immediate cause of his death was a 
heart attack. 

After nearly a quarter century as a 
member of the New Haven’s board of 
directors, Mr. Dumaine had acquired 
control of the company in 1948, and 





Frederic C. Dumaine, Sr. 


on August 13 of that year assumed 
the dual position of president and chair- 
man of the board. He relinquished the 
presidency only 19 days later, in favor 
of Laurence F. Whittemore, but resumed 
it on December 21, 1949, following 
Mr. Whittemore’s resignation. He had 
remained as chairman of the board from 
1948 to the time of his death. 

A complete summary of Mr. Du- 
maine’s business and railroad career 
was published in Railway Age, January 
28, 1950, page 39. 
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*$1.90 


On the average, $81.90 is saved on every carload of freight shipped in box cars equipped with 
the DF Loader—the Damage Free Loader—a lightweight loading device that secures, separates 
and supports any load in a box car. It eliminates dunnage, and reduces damage to the vanishing 
point. Statistics show the railroad saves $35.40 in damage, the shipper $46.50 in material and 
labor needed for hand fitted dunnage. These figures don’t take into account the indirect savings 
in handling fewer damage claims . . . the economies in loading cars to capacity . . . the sub- 
stantial savings from quicker car turnaround, from faster loading and unloading. These advan- 
tages are due to Evans /oading engineering—an approach that has produced tangible operating 
savings for carrier and shipper alike. To cut damage claims, to move more merchandise per car, 
consult Evans Products Company, Railroad Loading & Equipment Div., General Offices : Las 
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Plymouth, Michigan. Plants: Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay, Ore.; Vancouver, B.C. F 
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LOADING AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


RETURNS REVENUE T0 THE RAILS 
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{ Delaware & Hudson........... 


Region, Road and Year 


Del., 


Boston & Maine.......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Htfd... 


Lack. & Western..... 
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Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 
Norfolk & Western........ 


Atlantic Coast Line........... 


Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis. 


Seaboard Air Line............. 


EEE ia matey ao magt 


‘ 
Chicago & North Western...... 


Chicago Great Western........ 


Chic., 
Chic., § 


Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 
St. P., Minn. & Omaha... 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range . 


Grea 


oe ee ery 


Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M. ... 
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Ath. 
G. 
Cc hic., 


Chic., 


hern Pacific........... 


wo & S. Fe (incl. 
& S.F.and P.& S.F). 
‘Burl, & Quincy.. ne 


Rook FE. & Pas... .....00% 


Denver & R. G. Wn..... 
Southern Pacific. ............. 


Mo.- 


( International-Gt. Northern**. . . 


| Kansas City Southern. ... 


Kans.-Texas Lines........ 


Missouri Pacifict*,............ 


4 Dems & Dario... oi. ccccsss 


St. Louis-San Francisco........ 


St. Louis Southw. Lines. ...... 


Texa 


s & New Crleans......... 


Train- 


251,812 
239,825 
282,721 
244,531 


102,014 
1,351,620 


364, 366 


892,686 
778,884 


1,041,102 
762,013 
714,353 
129,659 
151,625 


739,425 
2,319,200 
1,891,341 
1,189,054 

961,979 
1,017,166 

942,184 

289,797 

244,566 
1,709,034 
1,583,748 
2,110,566 
1,691,656 

191,951 

174,639 


177,301 


728,615 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected 











Locomotive-Miles Car-Miles Ton-Miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
— A —, A —~ a A A — 
Principal Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 
an (thou- cent __excl.locos. rev. and eee" age ea Per Cent 
helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-revy. Unstored Stor B.O.  B.O. 
261,276 13,275 9,582 71.6 585,845 248,923 93 5 5 4.9 
246,355 11,190 8,761 69.7 534,376 217,129 91 8 10 9.2 
283,377 22,344 10,639 70.0 682,417 309,522 101 ae 12 10.6 
245,170 26,918 9,697 68.1 578,033 241,254 116 7 17 12.1 
285,376 20,668 10,643 72.9 740,676 407,465 161 26 28 13.0 
215,624 22,785 7,800 68.3 512,368 250,597 131 62 23 10.6 
263,078 32,590 11,511 72.8 735,831 345,341 81 5 39 31.2 
225,998 20,157 9,451 69.5 595,442 257,642 74 18 24 20.7 
613,985 42,625 32,284 72.4 1,968,807 866,240 193 8 28 12.2 
489,839 30,818 26,040 70.0 1,564,961 633,894 141 75 54 20.0 
219,587 2,512 8,068 70.6 512,240 228,824 52 m4 18 25.7 
191,608 2,317 7,041 664 449,784 182,165 59 1 10 14.3 
240,626 23,406 11,335 72.4 733,385 350,922 51 2 7 11.7 
202,311 17,033 9,212 70.2 590,257 269,337 53 7 36 37.5 
2,774,247 159,290 94,267 648 6,691,343 3,102,245 1,042 15 348 24.8 
2,332,135 143,345 82,441 63.6 5,425 428 2,332,004 864 183 446 29.9 
702,441 10,922 24,962 71.0 1,666,661 93,064 216 1 35 13.9 
572,726 7,025 22,791 66.1 1,512,646 614,019 175 25 72 26.5 
89,346 56 3,324 67.1 274,629 165,399 33 os 13 28.3 
oo, ea ar 1,750 608 147,459 81,980 26 5 23 42.6 
521,201 8,507 22,869 74.1 1,365,231 589,928 132 1 86 39.3 
518 ,226 8,936 19,166 67.7 1,208,064 485,900 142 10 54 26.2 
1,829,232 188,985 59,983 7.1 4,327,410 2,145,963 683 69 187 19.9 
1,449,474 147,072 44,034 64.6 3,033,734 1,353,271 584 152 306 29.4 
69,953 3,386 2,501 66.6 184,217 95,914 41 1 4 8.7 
53,982 3,635 1,918 64.3 136,842 66,811 30 8 10 20.8 
63,801 10,871 2,192 69.6 160,198 86,112 33 3 15 29.4 
53,627 7,130 1,869 64.3 133,257 65,876 24 8 18 36.0 
121,129 2,87 5,050 73.1 321,891 160,835 26 ie 1 3.7 
116,283 2,155 3,912 68.3 255,298 120,844 27 Pe 1 3.6 
88,614 742 3,372 67.6 261,821 144,757 43 ee oe as 
Of are 2,718. 65.6 205,555 108,616 36 Sa 10.0 
3,021,457 327,608 115,254 70.2 7,679,810 3,768,347 1,316 ia 285 17.8 
2,441,722 262,319 93,549 65.9 6,124,473 2,703,799 1,128 70 504 29.6 
368,834 26,480 13,060 66.3 1,022,543 61,209 183 6 40 17.5 
268,627 23,913 8,849 64.1 648,177 322,730 150 48 46 18.9 
205,114 25,115 6,149 64.0 504,192 281,993 126 10 18 11.7 
113,224 12,338 3,422 66.2 251,386 130,549 97 67 19 10.4 
1,421,316 58,350 55,800 59.8 4,616,106 2,558,116 534 1l 246 31.1 
849,485 29,009 29,844 61.3 2,195,958 1,089,448 404 178 156 21.1 
732,088 54,639 30,409 60.9 2,608,077 1,420,989 243 16 27 9.4 
386,602 26,300 15,889 64.5 1,164,376 581,329 159 113 63 18.8 
906,455 13,820 27,312 648 1,874,105 869,488 343 2 98 22.2 
786,874 12,353 21,608 60.0 1,508,767 643,974 325 13 62 15.5 
288,450 5,114 8,237 75.4 522,320 251,333 105 iP. 6 5.4 
240,174 4,149 6,562 71.5 422,366 194,513 94 5 13 11.6 
285,880 228 14,697 76.6 920,992 448,292 79 “a 4 4.8 
290,765 247 13,116 72. 833,621 391,908 63 4 3 4.3 
1,393,302 49,361 48,554 67.1 3,417,338 1,640,572 592 ~ 65 9.9 
1,179,455 41,669 42,712 64.0 3,004,849 1,361,181 527 9 112 17.3 
1,125,152 30,698 32,786 67.1 2,328,695 1,198,167 340 8 95 21.4 
986,138 24,778 25,169 64.6 1,740,468 863,666 299 73 105 22.0 
206,134 3,387 6,436 79.9 381,187 186,272 71 ye 16 18.4 
182,572 3,502 6,853 73.2 333,883 149,687 63 x 3 4.5 
734,150 5,070 25,175 68.6 1,735,939 807,783 255, 16 57 17.4 
673,439 5,702 21,568 62.8 1,533,435 661,314 -267 24 23 73 
1,100,671 12,519 37,596 72.6 2,331,845 1,082,364 404 7 171 29.4 
1,050,711 9,776 34,280 67.2 145,390 915,544 413 64 154 24.4 
777,320 24,019 25,498 70.6 1,739,582 764,940 291 5 147 33.2 
733,826 18,621 24,161 65.5 1,647,968 712,750 259 53 172 35.5 
129,864 9,203 8,098 74.0 516,758 242,027 35 on 50 oa 
151,970 11,532 8,098 65.8 533,934 227,158 35 as ll 23.9 
1,128,679 45,053 40,789 70.7 2,658,017 1,256,141 438 56 79 13.8 
1,091,644 47,193 37,433 67.4 2,461,567 1,090,925 423 78 84 14.4 
207,232 12,263 5,095 73.0 345,772 165,412 71 29 29.0 
193,443 10,193 5,038 65.5 350,426 152,728 64 2 44 40.0 
50,511 820 1,022 53.5 88,269 47,102 30 9 26 40.0 
30,669 480 453 53.4 34,075 15,275 24 18 16 27.6 
966,592 41,488 35,423 75.3 2,295,526 1,110,243 338 97 70 13.9 
1,037,214 54,293 33,585 61.0 2,431,247 1,042,444 316 73 63 13.9 
371,201 5,336 11,511 74.1 730,184 364,434 105 in 16 13.2 
341,817 6,108 10,565 6.9 686,913 315,447 99 oe 21 17.5 
725,515 38,539 2ibks. 10,8 1,816,589 876,999 326 15 69 16.8 
781,641 49,039 25,055 66.6 1,815,248 821,165 325 18 66 16.1 
2,453,833 85,392 97,849 70.3 6,284,096 2,579,760 644 65 173 19.6 
1,976,017 55,714 77,602 67.8 5,059,242 2,044,577 516 259 117 13.1 
1,210,030 57,320 51,238 69.5 3,459,593 1,652,305 409 17 118 21.7 
978,837 35,991 38,825 67.1 2,553,773 1,132,425 371 52 157 27.1 
1,041,847 19,456 40,192 70.0 2,607,704 1,162,979 278 2 50 15.2 
961,447 15,868 33,038 61.6 2,226,083 923,742 213 48 95 26.7 
318,527 35,289 12,358 68.3 803,770 394,556 106 32 27 16.4 
264,193 28,298 9418 70.0 628,991 300,096 97 55 50 24.8 
1,813,327 274,784 78,545 72.6 4,967,707 2,179,471 739 6 140 15.8 
1,675,048 229,105 67,986 66.1 4,463,278 1,819,411 681 50 198 21.3 
2,200,333 165,158 86,453 70.8 5,741,195 2,617,631 595 63 126 16.1 
1,761,535 128,859 68,712 66.1 4,571,898 1,952,420 485 161 166 20.4 
198,135 17,859 9,577 79.4 599,01 291,150 43 14 35 38.0 
181,355 13,966 719338 735 518,810 238,514 67 os 24 26.4 
177,722 257 «5,850 66.3 414,881 184,199 54 1 9 141 
169,749 1,827 5,800 64.7 415,886 193,250 48 e 7 12.7 
167,783 421 8,794 708 574,782 267,424 34 6 20 33.3 
170,999 1,201 8,260 65.0 562,118 249,596 37 7 13 22.8 
365,511 6,142 13,299 67.1 847,255 369,770 91 9 33 24.8 
383,121 6,276 12,901 63.1 843,88 348,436 91 1 44 32.4 
1,211,989 19,139 43,032 69.1 2,839,139 1,303,518 362 7 50 12.1 
1,082,216 18,763 39,823 65.9 2,609,413 1,113,666 337 38 47 11.1 
326,879 12,164 12,807 64.9 873,15 331,095 80 2 5 5.7 
332,596 14,363 12,530 59.8 881,076 320,693 71 Ps 5 6.6 
662,750 7,930 23,363 70.2 1,486,483 671,801 212 59 85 23.9 
641,366 6,796 20,722 62.3 1,421,839 608,805 210 70 62 18.1 
330,302 4,411 13,150 72.8 $8,266 352,366 75 10 19 18.3 
317,672 4,326 12,892 70.6 770,557 344,450 75 16 13 12.5 
Lite 440 25,023 25,534 70.3 1,633,496 731,360 215 io 61 22.1 
728,615 16,524 23,411 62.0 1,629,269 672,586 215 4 57 20.7 
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Region, Road and Year 


2 


{ Boston & Maine.......... 


SD Serre 
New York Central............ 
New Yerk, Chic. & St. L....... 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 


< 


Great Lakes Region 





Central of New Jersey......... 


Central of Pennsylvania... .... 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 


Pennsylvania System.......... 


Central Eastern Region 





Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 
| ova & Western........ 


Atlantic Coast Line........... 
Central of Georgia............ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. ......... 
ae ee 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 
Seaboard Air Line............. 


Southern Region 
_ 
ro) 
é 
e 
s. 
> 
ee 
Z 
& 
e 
> 
pA 
5 
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Chicago Great Western........ 


Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha... 


Great Northern............... 


N orthwestern Region 


Northern Pacific.............. 


. 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
.C.&8.F.and P.& S.F). 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy.......... 
Chic., Reck I. & Pac...... .... 


Denver & R. G. Wn........... 


Central Western Region 
_ A 


International-Gt. Northern**... 
Kansas City Southern......... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 
] Missouri Pacific**............. 
Tene BP iiss okies vs ces 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 
St. Louis Southw. Lines....... 
Texas & New Orleans......... 


Southwestern Region 





X 





**Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Freight cars on line 





1 
Mm i, i o. Odd... .. 2. 
1 


1 
Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 
1 
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sag & North Western...... 
1 
1 

Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 
1 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range < 
9 


Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M. Hl 


27,432 
43,635 


14,075 
19,727 


Foreign 


Total 
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G.t.m.per G.t.m.per 


—, train-hr. train-mi. 
excl.locos excl.locos. 


49,856 2,399 
36,515 2,782 
37,002 = 2,558 
36,378 2,767 
33,319 2,637 


30,020 1.945 


31,575 1,843 
31,968 1,821 
60,868 3,239 
58,631 2,875 
40,497 2,507 
44,043 2,585 
33,201 2,217 
30,313 1,893 
38,550 1,893 
37,659 1,863 
43,036 2,501 
40,161 2,395 


34,908 2,159 
35,771 2,071 
34,873 2,408 
36,552 2,397 
56,188 4,075 
62,427 3,531 

966 8 §=—. 2, 486 
36,168 2,387 
23,822 1,895 

986 =: 1,950 
25,430 1,870 
16,234 1,188 
39,789 2,397 
37,146 2,367 
35,176 2,035 
35,319 2,075 
44,349 2,652 
39,891 2,497 


51,141 663 
45,204 2,579 
43,982 2, 
47,004 2,794 
46,087 2,589 
49,113 2,955 
49,963 2,854 
61,186 2,771 
59,473 2,742 
71,219 3,166 
63,070 2,985 
45,223 2,365 
47,952 2,472 
66,037 3,494 
63,380 3,339 
58 2,343 
43,108 2,257 
47,172 2,417 
50,205 2,453 
57,290 2,681 
55,033 2,652 
39,780 2,277 
451 2,247 
47,808 2,416 
49,033 2,439 
41,800 2,295 


43,359 2,257 


Items for the Month of February 1951 Compared with February 1950 
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1,280 
1,130 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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@ Dependable, protective delivery of 
freight shipments is our aim. Union 
Pacific packaging and loading experts 
work with shippers to decrease damage 


$e and claims. 
Bi If you have a pack- 


aging problem, let's 
hear about it. We’re 
glad to help. 


























RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Prefocused Right-Angle 


Unbreakable 


GITS No. 122 


FLASHLIGHT 


Surpasses railroad standards for 
safety, efficiency, and economy. 
leading roads and public utilities 
use it. Shockproof and non-conduc- 








tive. Lessens battery drainage. Re- 


liable in rain and snow, in any _ No. 100 
. “Plastic Eye” 
temperature. All working parts Straight, 
brass. Will not rust or corrode. rlechieaht. 
Extra bulb and belt clip. ee 
Send for samples and prices. CASE: Black Ethyl Cellulose 
Write direct or to distributor. Plastic. 


SWITCH: “On”, “Off”, and 


Signaling. 


CURRENT: Standard two- 


f- g cell D batteries. 
C7ALLCHL Bwwuis: Standard 2-4 volt 


4643 West Huron St., Chicago 44, Illinois prefocused. 


Canadian Distributors bolic type. 


MYER BALD, LTD. 69 York Street, Toronto 





REFLECTOR: Brass, nickel- 
plated, lacquered para- 





The Elements of 
TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 


By G. Lloyd Wilson 


No experienced railway of- 
ficer or aspiring junior can 
afford to be unfamiliar with 
the basic economic rules by 
which all transportation op- 
erates. This concise, simple 
review prepared by the ex- 
pert, Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
makes it easy for busy exec- 
utives to “prep” themselves 
on transportation economics, 
transportation and other eco- 
nomic activities, railroad or- 
ganization, etc. 

178 pages, charts and tables, 
index, $2.95 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Dr. Wilson’s new book, THE 
ELEMENTS OF TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS, on 
Ten Days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory I will remit the 
list price of $2.95; otherwise I will mail back the book. 





POOUIG. iin pos cd an bio sk'co da cecie vbephakeecenceevurewbeuceses 
PORN in ib ae nlc «3 eC d es sae A 0s Oa edn een wien 
Ce iii, oy eee ces aes Pes. SRN. cS ok cadas 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United 
States) R.A. 6-4-51 








New Fourth Edition 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 


Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and_ abbreviations 
used in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
[.C.C. are included. Not 
only traffic managers but 
anyone concerned with 
shipping or traffic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 
this standard reference. 
320 pages, 414 x 6, $3.75 
SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten Days’ Approval. If satis- 


factory I will remit the list price of $3.75; otherwise I will 
return the book. 
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(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United 
States) R.A. 6-4-51 
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Get out your pencil and start figuring 
your dunnage cost using old-fashioned 
wooden gates and you'll quickly see the 
substantial saving you can effect by chang- 
ing to permanent, returnable Pittsburgh 
steel bulkheads. You do away with lum- 
ber, straps, anchor plates and special 
tools, and each Pittsburgh Bulkhead can 
be installed by two men in two minutes. 


Moreover, each unit is so sturdily built 
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Pittsburgh 
BULKHEADS 
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that it will last indefinitely,and reduce 
damage claims to an absolute minimum. 
Experience has already shown that a Pitts- 
burgh Bulkhead will pay for itself in savings 
of labor and materials in an average of 
20 trips... the rest is profit to you. Why not 
start saving dunnage money now .. . 
write today to Dept. RA-1, Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Company, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


BULKHEADS 


a product of Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 















save you dunnage money 
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REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types ef 

Freight Cors 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Hoppers, Cevered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 
Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type 


Gondolas, Composite, 70-Ton 


Tank, 8,000-Gallon, 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ to 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


Class 11 


Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel- Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


Send us your inqui 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


ries 


We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


GENERAL OFFICE 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


ANYTHING contaming IRON or STEEL” 


INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gellen 
8,000 Gallen 
10,000 Galion 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 





FOR SALE 


50 ten capacity all steel twin 
hopper cars. Self clearing. 
22 available 


80 ton G. E. diesel elec. 
one locomotive 500 


25 ton Browning 8 wheel 
steam locomotive crane new 
1942 


3000 CFM Ingersoll Rand elec- 
i compressors new 
194 


MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED 


Track laborers crew of 20 ex- 


perienced, with the cook, looking 
for work, best references. 
Write P. M., 2553 Mickle Ave., 
Bronx 67, New York, N. Y. 





AUDITOR-EXAMINER FOR 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Senior required in connection 
with new program of internal ac- 
counting review. Must have broad 
po gg | of railroad accounting 
subjects. Public accounting expe- 
rience in railroad audits accept- 
able. Some travel. Send detailed 
y and seems of salary 








WANTED 


Agency for diesel filters; Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland area by well es- 
tablished manufacturers’ agents. 
Answer: lock Box No. 4163, 
Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania. 


requirements t 
Box 590, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 














RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 
611 Olive St. St. Levis, Me. 
Stecks at Various Points 














Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York.Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








Something 
To Sell? 
ADVERTISE 
it in the 
CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 
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Aduertisenrs 


IN THIS ISSUE 





A 


Aluminum Company of America 


American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany 
American Locomotive Company 
Front Cover 
American Optical Company 
American Steel 


Ashland Oil & Refining Company 


Foundries 


Association of American Railroads 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Atlanta & St. Andrew’s Co. 
Atlantic Coast 


Say Ry. 


Line Railroad 


B 
The, 


Division 


Baker-Raulang Company, 

Industrial Truck 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


Railroad 


C 


Central of Georgia Railway 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 
Railway Company 

Classified Department 

Coach and Car Equipment Corporation 106 

Continental Foundry & Machine Co. . 99 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. ...... 30 


D 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyer Co., Inc., W. H 


E 


Edgewater Steel Company 

Electric Storage Battery company, 
The tere nee? 

Electro-Motive 
Motors Corporation 

Elgin, Joliet &-Eastern Railroad ee i 


Division, 
Back Cover 


Erie Railroad 
Evans Products Company 


t 


General Electric Company 


General Steel Castings 

Gits Molding Corperation 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 
Great Northern Railroad 
Green Bay and Western Lines 


H 


Hough Co., The Frank G. 
Hulson Co. 
Hunt Company, Robert W. 


Illinois Central Railroad 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 


K 


Kansas City Southern Lines 
Kinnear Manufacturing Co., The 


L 


Lackawanna Railroad 


M 


Magnus Metal Corporation, Subsid- 
iary of National Lead Company ... 
Matisa Equipment Corp., The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, The 
Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Missouri 
Monon 


Pacific Lines 


Line 


National Bearing Division, American 


Brake Shoe Company 


..Front Cover, 
10, 23,27 


National Malleable and Steel Cast- 
ings Company 

New York Central System 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Railroad 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway 
Company 

Pittsburgh Steel Products Company.. 

Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 

Purdy Company, The 


Pyle-National Company, The 


R 


Railway Educational Bureau, The 

Rock Island Lines 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. 


con oo 


Ss 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 

Scullin Steel Co. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad 

Signode Stee? Strapping Company 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. ... 


T 


Towmotor Corporation 


U 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Union Switch & Signal Company 
Unit Truck Corporation 


WwW 


Waugh Equipment Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 





STEEL in stock at 
Se ddcete] 


MTT 


BARS—carbon & al- 
loy, hot rolled & 
cold finished 

STRUCTURALS— 
channels, angles, 
beams, etc. 
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UNUUIVUTNEVENOLAVOOELUQUUUSHAUE PTTL WLU 
Every kind of steel is in stock for quick shipment though many sizes are = 
often missing due to the heavy demand. Joseph 
Picnts: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
fale, Boston, Philedelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 
U. M., Inland 4- mechanical, seam- 
Way Floor Plate less & welded 
SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Alle- 
rolled, many types gheny plates, 
and coatings sheets, tu 
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